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THE QUAKER COQUETTE. 
BY MILES O'REILLY. 
Dear, coy coquette! but once we met, - 
But once, and yet—'twas once too often! 
Pluiged unawares in silvery snares 
All vain my prayers her heart to soften: 
Yet seemed so true her eyes of blue, 
_ Veined lids and longest lashes under, 
Good angels dwelt therein, I felt, 
And could have knelt in reverent wonder. 


Poor heart, alas! what eye could pass 
The auburn mass of curls caressing ? 
Her pure, white brow—made regal now 
By this simplicity, of dressing! 
Lips dewy, red, as Cupid’s bed 
Of rose-leaves spread on Mount Hymettus ; 
With balm imbued, they might be wooed, 
But ah, coy prude! she will not let us! 


No jewels deck her radiant neck— 
What pearl would reck its hue to rival? 
A pin of gold—the fashion old— 
A ribbon fold, or some such trifle. 
© past belief! the lily’s leaf 
In dark relief sets off the whiteness 
Of all the breast not veiled and prest 
Beneath her collar’s Quaker tightness! 


And milk-white robes o’er snowier globes, 
As Roman maids are drawn by Gibbon, 
With classic taste are gently braged 
Around her waist beneath a ribbon ; 
And thence unrolled in billowy fold, 
Profuse and bold—a silken torrent 
Not hide but dim each rounded limb, 
Well turned and trim and plump, I warrant! 


O Quaker maid, were I more staid, 
Or you a shade less archly pious; 
if soberest suit from crown to boot 
Could chance uproot your Quaker bias! 
iiow gladly so in weeds of woe, 
From head to toe my frame I'd cover. 
That, in the end, the convert “friend” 
Might thus ascend—a convert lover: 


TO MY BROTHER EXILES. 


{s it true what they say of you, brother, 
Dv you join in the cry that we fail? 
Are you leagued with the white-livered rabble 
Who hear of the foeman, and quail? 


What? Pat in the ranks of the craven! 
Down! down! as you would to your God; 

On your knees—press your lips to the clover, 
Ask pardon of Erin’s green sod, 


The old island would crimson for shame, 
And shrink ’neath the tread of the stranger, 

Did she know that one child she had nursed 
F’er skulked in the moment of danger. 


Go tear up the record of fame, 

Blot out each bright word on the scroll, 
Renounce every martyr and hero, 

Forget every patriot soul. 


Go wipe out the glorious list, 

Ay Waterloo, Inkermann, all, 
From remotest antiquity’s mist 

To Atlanta’s thrice glorious fall. 


Yes, Agincourt, Cressy, Poitiers, 
And Fontenoy even erase; ~ 

(nce they echoed to Irish cheers, 
Now the record in silence efface. 


l.ct Sheridan, Grattan, and Burke 

Be named by such cravens no more; 
dou ery for a cowardly peace, 

Their souls were for honor and war. 


Ay! forget all the masters of song 
Who have su.ig of our smiles and our tears; 
‘Those we claimed for our brothers so long 
Now look: down in disdain at our fears. 


We've no share in their memory now; 
Leave their names to the ivy and moss 

_ We forfeit our right to the crown, 

Too feeble to carry the cross. 


Is it true that you truckle to traitors? 
Can jt be that your soul is so base? 
Stand up by my side, and, my brother, 
Fling the lie in the slanderer’s face. 


(:od knows we've our measure of failing, 
Of pain we have suffered our meed. 

But we never vet fled from our colors. 
Our friend, or our foe, or our creed. 


©! keep the sweet heritage green, 
As fresh as the turf of our land. 

That he taketh a sacrament who | 
Once giveth an Irish hand. 


Our hand has been pledged to this soi] 
Through prosperity’s bountiful years ; 

_ We must not, we can not dishonor 

Its flag with our cowardly fears. 


down, O! mg God, I implore, 
On my knees, at the footstool of grace, 
Thou wilt stretch out thine arm and avert 
This sin from the soul of my race. 


OUR FLAG IN ’64. 


Fre, fling our banner out, 
With loyal song and shout, 
O’er every home and hill, 
By each deep valley's mill; 
And let its heaven-lit beam 
Round every hearth-stone gleam, 
And fill the passing hour— 
This pregnant, fateful hour— 
With all its stirring voices 
And the thunder of its power. 


The foe is striking hard; 
But in the castle-yard 
Uprise fresh traitor bands 
To snatch from out our hands, 
From fortress and from sea, 
This banner of the free, 
To give it coward flight, 
That Anarchy’s dark night, 
With all its muttering thunders, 
May swallow up its light. | 


Ay! when our soldiers brave, 
On battle-field and wave, 
Sprang forth with deadly stroke 
Through battle’s blazing smoke, 
Our standard to uphold, 
And save its every fold, 
These home-born traitors cry, 
**God grant no victory!” 

Though scores of gallant -heroes 
Round the old flag bravely die. 


Rise, then, each loyal man, 

Your home horizon scan, 

And plant the nation’s flag 

On hill-side and on crag; 

And let your swelling soul 

In earnest tones outroll 

That brave resolve of old, 

When our fathers, true and bold, 
Swore a fealty to the flag 

Which never once grew cold. 


The flag, the flag bends low, 

For whirlwinds round it blow, 

And wild, chaotic night 

Is veiling it fromsight. 

So let us every one, 

While yet the winds rage on, 

Cling round the straining mast 

And hold the banner fast, 4 
Till stormy Treason’s rage 

Be safely overpast. 
Deterorr, October, 1864. 
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BROWN, STEPHENS, & CO. 
A BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO HOUSE. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the 
rebellion has been driven into one-fourth 

of the space it covered at the beginning—that 
its money has ceased to have any gold value— 
that its ** cradles and graves” have been robbed 
for recruits—that its hope of foreign aid has ex- 
pired—and that its chief can not restrain a sul- 


Brown of Georgia, and ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS Of the same State, the rebel Vice-Presi- 
dent, write long letters to say that if we will just 
give up the struggle and let them have what they 
are fighting for, we may have peace. Here are 
two men, for instance, battling for a prize. One 
has the other fast, and is rapidly worsting him, 
and the gentleman with his head in chancery 
has just breath and strength enough left to gasp: 
*¢ There! if you'll give me the prize, I'll let you 
off.” 

The folly of such performances as Governor 
Brown’s and Mr. Steruens’s it is not worth 
while to discuss. They both take the same 
ground. They both declare, with Davis, that 
the only possible terms of peace which they will 
accept are disunion and the destruction of the 
Government. They will have the supreme sov- 
ereignty of the separate States, or they will fight 
until they are overpowered. To debate such 
propositions gravely is impossible until the doc- 
trine of the Chicago platform is approved. For 
both these gentlemen stand upon that noble 
scaffolding. Bothof them declare that the war 
is and must be a failure; that there ought to be 
an immediate cessation of hostilities, and an 
ultimate Convention with all the resources of 
statesmanship. 

That rebels stand by the Chicago platform is 
not strange, for they helped build it. It is the 
work of rebels, Copperheads, and English emis- 
sarfes. And it is the Chicago Convention which 
explains these letters of Governor Brown and 
Mr. StepueNs. Those two men know perfect- 
ly well the hopelessness of their causes ALEX- 
ANDER H. Srepuens is, and always has been, a 
thorough ‘‘Southern Rights” man. He has,val- 


| ued the Union as the tool of “‘the South.”? But 


‘Nhe has known that.‘‘the South” could not long 
stand outside of the Union, and therefore his pol- 
icy Was not to secede but to remain and con- 
trol. He now beholds his prophecy of disaster 
to “‘the South” in case of secession amply ful- 
filled. He naturally wishes to make the best 


terms he can, and they are—first, separation 


len cry of anguish and despair—yet Governor | 


upon the ground of State sovereignty, which is 
a confession by the Union that it is overthrown ; 
and, second, reconstruction upon such terms as 
‘‘the South” may choose to offer to a conquered 
group of States. : 
That is what Brown, STEPHENS, and the 
other rebel leaders mean by negotiation and 
convention. That is what the Chicago plat- 
form means by armistice. That is what Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN means by the resources of 
statesmanship; And STRPHENS and, BRowN 
would never have dreamed of uttering such ab- 
surd pretensions except for the encouragement 
given to the rebellion by the Chicago party and 
platform and candidates. General M‘CLELLAN 
may be the most faithful of citizens, but the fol- 
ly, the cowardice, the disgrace, the rebel com- 
plicity of the position into which he has suffer- 
ed himself to be adjusted by VaLLanpDIGHAM, 
“cymour, and Woop upon the Chicago plat- 
form, by the side of Georce H. PENDLETON, 
applauded by every rebel against his Govern- 
ment and by every foreign enemy of his coun- 
trv, make him, if he be an utterly loyal citizen, 
certainly the most pififul figure in America. 


THE SOLDIERS’ PLATFORM. 


THE army has been heard from. The Amer- 
ican citizens who are fighting the rebels in the 
field have laid down their platform. Its top, 
bottom, and sides are composed of the indig- 
nant resolution that the war is not a failure, 
and that they do not demand an immediate 
cessation of hostilities. ‘They pronounce in a 
voice of thunder for the unconditional main- 
tenance of the Union and Government. Their 
vote goes off like the volley of anarmy. It rings 
out like the salute with shotted guns which 
General Grint ordered all along the line upon 
hearing the news of SHERIDAN’s victory in th 
Valley. 

The result of the army vote settles forever 


‘the doubt whether the Chicago leaders had been 


able to blind the eves of faithful men to the 
true issue. It shows why the party that sup- 
ports the Chicago proposal of ignominious sur- 
render and M‘CLeLLAN and PENDLETON have 
endeavored to prevent the soldiers from voting. 
The Chicago party leaders knew that United 
States soldiers could not and would not vote for 
the national humiliation and disgrace. 
knew that the soldiers were not frightened, and 
were not to be juggled by any false talk of 
‘* peace” with armed rebels, and therefore the 
Chicago party were opposed to ‘their voting. 
There is probably not a man in the United 
States who voted against allowing the soldiers 
to vote who is not going to vote in November 
for M‘CLELLAN and PENDLETON. 

Such facts are unanswerable arguments. A 
man who is risking his life in the cause of his 
country knows instinctively who are the friends 
of that cause. He may have faults to find with 
the management of details. He may see that 
it would be better to do this thing or that thing 
in a different way. But he looks at the whole 
ground. He watches the action of parties and 
the general conduct of public men, and he is 
not likely to suppose that Mr. VALLANDIGHAM 
is truer to the cause than ANDREW JOHNSON, 
who has bravely battled with the rebels from 
the very beginning, nor Mr. VALLANDIGHAM’S 
candidate more faithful to the Union, the coun- 
try, and the rights of American citizens than 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The soldiers have spoken, and they wi!' speak 
again. They vote for the same cause for which 
they fight, and therefore they do not vote for 


Chicago, M‘CLELLAN and PENDLETON, and sur- | 
render—but for Baltimore, and Joun- . 


son, and victory. That is the Soldiers’ plat- 
form, and it is the platform of the country. 


THE MORAL OF THE INDIANA 
ELECTION. | 


Att have done well, but Indiana has donc 
nobly, and what is the moral of her majority ? 
Her soldiers were disfranchised by the Copper- 
head Legislature. ‘‘If any citizen loves his 
country enough to fight for her he shall have no 
vote,” said the friends of the Chicago platforin 
and candidates, and the bravc men of Indiana 
who have gone to the field now know exactly 
who are their friends. But the voters who staid 
at home resolved that those at the front should 
not be betrayed; and in the State which was 
generally accorded to the Chicago party the val- 
iant voters cast twenty thousand majority. It 
would be fifty thousand if the citizens in the 
field could vote. 

The moral of this majority is plain. Indiana 
has been the hot-bed of the bloody and treason- 
able conspiracies of the friends of the Chicago 
platform and candidates. ‘‘ Grand Command- 
er’ Dopp lives in Indiana. The voftice of the 
Hon. D. W. Vooruess is in Indiana, and in it 
the treasonable letters were found. Dr. ATHOoN, 
Secretary of State in Indiana, and Joseru Ris- 
#1Ne, State Auditor in Indiana, were leading 
accomplices of the VaLLanpiGHam plot for help- 
ing the rebels and overthrowing the Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore the people of Indiana were not de- 
ceived. Any fine phrases that may have slipped 
into the resolutioas at Chicago they perfectly 


They . 


understood. They doubtless did not questicy 
the patriotism of many who intend to support 
the Chicago nominations; but they said, “ Wy. 
know exactly what it all means, because wo 
have the proof of it here in our own State. [; 
does not mean Union and national honor, and 
peace with liberty and security for all rights and 
for all men. The Chicago programme, which 
our worthy State Secretary and State Audit. 
or support, means an ignoble surrender to the 
rebellion, and separation, or reconstruction upon 
such terms as slavery may dictate. You in the 
Eastern and Middle States may not understand 
it yet; but we have had an inside view of the 
office and papers of the Honorable D. W. Voor. 
HEES. The plot has been exposed to our eyes 
and minds, and we have no excuse for misun- 
derstanding. Chicago means submission and 
disunion. We mean Union and national life 
and liberty. Chicago would disfranchise the 
soldiers if it could, as our Legislature, a sup- 
porter of Chicago, has done. Be it so. We 
will protect ourselves and our friends in the 
army; and even in their absence Indiana shall 
be true to the Union and Government.” | 
And true she is by twenty thousand majority. 
The result in Indiana shows that the people 
of this country are not conquered ; and it shows 
that when they once clearly detect the tendency 
or the deliberate intention to betray the cause of 
the .country, they will rally overwhelmingly to 
its support. There has been no more encour- 
aging sign of the fidelity of American citizens 
to their principles and their Government since 
the uprising after the fall of Sumter than the 
late election in Indiana. It is another and a 
glorious evidence of the stability and the essen- 
tial conservatism of popular institutions, to whieh 
the crowning testimony will be given in Novem- 
ber by the election of LincoLn and Jounson. 


‘SOUT! BRIEF CANDLE!” 


THERE is something delightful in the idea of’ 
the Copperhead illumination upon ‘ the atspi- 
cious result” in the Keystone State. 

Three great States vote. In Ohio the Cop 
perheads lose twelve members of Congress. In 
Indiana they lose four. In Pennsylvania they 
lose five, and perhaps six. Jlurrah! shout the 
jubilant gentlemen. 

In Ohio the aggregate majority against the 
Copperheads will be from seventy to eighty thou- 
sand. In Indiana, -without the soldiers—a 
State that we had supposed they would carry— 
the majority against them will be twenty thou- 
sand or more. In Pennsylvania it will be prob- 
ably fifteen or eighteen thousand. ‘‘ Heaven be 
praised!” cry the Copperheads; ‘‘let’s light 
up 

And why not? Itis the last and best chance 
they will ever have for illumination and rejoic- 
ing. Besides, they might kaye lost every mem- 
ber of Congress in each State, instead of saving 
twelve out of thirty-three. They wish to make 
hay while the sun shines; and they are quite 
right, for it is coming on to rain dreadfully in 
November. 


ALL HAIL, MARYLAND! 


THE Maryland soldiers have achieved one of 
the grandest victories of the war. They have 
lifted ‘‘ the despot’s heel” from the shore of their 
Maryland. Their vote has redeemed their State 
from the curse of Slavery, and anchored it fast 
and forever to the Union, whose cause, as the 
old Continental Congress declared, ‘*‘ is the cause 
of human nature.” Their victory shows that 
they, too, understand the meaning of this war. 
They perceive that it is the armed insurrection 
of the privileged few against the laboring many. — 
‘They know that the great slaveholder is thie di- 
rect rival of the free laborer who lives by his 
daily wages. ‘They know that while the system 
lasts permanent peace is impossible, and having 
learned in the battle-field and the Southern 
prison that the tender mercies of slavery are 
cruel, they have, with one master blow, demol- 
ished the root of the war in the soil of Maryland. 
It is indeed “a glorious victory.” God bless 
the Maryland citizens a‘ ‘he “...nt and the Mary- 
land citizens at home! 


THE PLAIN CASE. 


Tae October elections show that, unless 
human foresight fails, the election of ABRATIAM 
Lincoin and ANDREW JoHnNsoy is assured, pro- 
vided the work of the canvass be not relaxed * 
moment, and that every thing be accounted 
doubtful until it is secured. The question 1s5° 
simple that it can not be avoided: Do we mean 
to maintain our Government, or do we intend 
to submit to its destruction? In the considera- 
tion of this point the personality of the canii- 
dates is of very small importance. 

Every good citizen knows that there is not a 
man who wishes to see the rebellion uncondi- 
tionally suppressed by force of arms who will 
not vote for Lincotn and JOHNSON; nor an) 
one who wishes to make terms with traitors who 
does not support M‘CLELLAN and PENDLETON. 

If the latter are as uncompromising Union 
men as the former, why does every disuniom: 


and rebel sympathizer support them ? 
| If they are so devoted to law and good - :- 
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ernment, why does every threat of resistance to | 


the result of the election proceed from their sup- 
rters? 

If they are so zealous for order and free speech, 
why are all the disturbers of Union meetings for 
political discussion their vehement partisans ? 

The reply is very simple. They are not un- 
compromising Union men. Mr. PENDLETON is 
of the political school of Jerrerson Davis by 
his own confession, and General M‘CLELLAN ac- 
cepts, Without a word of rebuke, the nomination 
of men who call for an immediate armistice. 

In a word, Mr. PENDLETON is an advocate of 
supreme State sovereignty, and consequently be- 
lieves in a ** Confederacy” and not m a Union; 
while General M‘CLELLan shirks the question, 
and tells Mr. VaALLANDIGHAM that they proba- 
bly mean the same thing. 

The October elections show that the great 
body of the people fully understand what patri- 
otism requires of them, and that is to vote for 
candidates who are openly, by their words, by 
their acts, and by the characters and acts of their 
supporters, unconditional Union men. 


THE COPPERHEAD CONSPIRACY. 


Jupcr-ApvocaTE-GENERAL Hott has given 
the country an astounding illustration of the 
methods of Copperhead ** Conservatism” to se- 
cure ‘*peace” by armed insurrection at the 
North in aid of the rebels, and to maintain the 
national honor by forcibly overthrowing the 
Government constitutionally elected. The pub- 
lication of this report is a great and timely 
service; fox it is prepared with the utmost care, 

from a vast mass of testimony collected during 
many months and all over the country. 

The main points in this extraordinary and 
startling revelation are, that there was estab- 
lished 9 large secret association, bound by oaths, 
armed, extending throughout the West and into 
the rebel section, with careful forms and prin- 
ciples, for the purpose of promoting desertions 
from the Union armies; discouraging enlist- 
ments and resisting the draft; circulating trea- 
sonable documents; giving intelligence to the 
enemy; recruiting for the rebels; furnishing 
the rebels with arms, amgnunition, etc.; co- 
operating in rebel raids and invasions; destroy- 
ing private property; assassinating Union men ; 
and establishing a Northwestern Confederacy. 

The head of this conspiracy is CLement L. 
VALLANDIGHAM, one of the authors of the Chi- 
cago platform, and the seconder of General 
M‘CLELLAN tor the Presidency. Every leading 
member of it is a supporter of the M‘CLELLAN- 
YEeNDLETON ticket. Every member of it hates 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN and ANDREW JOHNSON as. 
the rebels hate them. That every member un- 
derstands the whole scope of its intention is, of 
course, impossible. ‘That every member would 
Jeliberately resist the result of a constitutional 
election we de not believe. But it is managed 
and officered by men who would, and who hope 
to persuade and bully others to follow them. 

Thanks to the steady fidelity of our civil and 
nilitary officers in every degree, this atrocious 
secret has been revealed, and the vast and wick- 
ed conspiracy exposed. American citizens will 
not fail to remark that the chief conspirator is 
the chief apostle of ‘‘ Peace ;” which means sim- 
ply bloody civil war in the Free States. They 
will reflect that it was conceived by men who 
have constantly denounced and maligned the 
Administration, and have always extenuated 
the rebels and the rebellion. They will re- 
member that these men went to Chicago and 
sat in convention with the chief conspirator ; 
that together they set forth their principles and 
nominated their candidates; and that at this 
moment they are straining €very nerve to se- 
curs the election of those candidates, M‘CLEL- 
LAN and PENDLETON. 

These conspirators are tho men who talk 
loudest of Conservatism” and Peace.” The 
people will teach them in November that ‘‘Con- 
servatism” is the unconditional maintenance of 
the Government, and *‘ Peace” is the armed 
overthrow of rebellion and the unqualified as- 
sent of rebels tc the Constitution and the laws. 


REBEL TREATMENT OF UNION 
PRISONERS. 


On the 14th of June, 1864, the rebel Con- 
gress issued a manifesto concluding as follows: 
‘* We commit our cause to the enlightened judg- 
ent of the world, to the sober reflecticns of our 
i--ersaries themselves, and to the solemn and 
“elteous arbitrament of Heaven.” The people, 
‘i whose name this was said, profess to be pe- 
culiarly chivalric” and high-toned.” Their 

‘adler, who said that he would rather associate 
“it hyenas than Yankees, was declared by Mr. 
''“ADSTONE to have ‘created a nation.” He 
‘this confederates claim to be especially gen- 
“us, gentlemanly, and humane. Yet in all 
-* annals of war, conduct so base, cruel, and 
' ‘hsome as theirs is without parallel. The 
“re tué secret rebel history of this struggle is 
' posed the more inhuman and barbarous it 
ars; and if any justification were yet want- 
< of the truth of all that has ever been said of 
imbruting influence of slavery upon the mas- 
' class, it is found in the story of their treat- 
‘cnt of their prisoners of war. 


The Sanitary Commission of the United States ; 


appointed in May, 1864, a sub-commission of in- 
quiry, consisting of Dr. VALENTINE Mort, Chair- 
man, Doctors DELAFIELD and ELLERS- 
LIE WaLLace, Hon. J. I. CLark Hare, Gouv- 


ERNEUR Morris. Esquire, and Rev. - 


TREADWELL WALDEN, the four last of Phila- 
delphia, to ascertain the real condition of the 
Union prisoners while in rebel hands. The 
commission has just made a copious, scientific, 
and descriptive Report, which is certainly one 
of the most astounding chapters of modern his- 
tory. | 

It exposes the treatment of all Union prison- 
ers from the moment of their capture to their 
exchange, especially in the Libey prison and on 
Belle Isle at Richmond. The narrative is de- 
rived from the testimony of the prisoners them- 
selves, substantiated by the medical investiga- 
tions of scientif. ~~*erts; and such a hideous 
and revolting tale wus uever ..id. Its value is 
completed by an equally careful report of the 
condition and treatment of rebel prisoners in 
Union hands at Fort Delaware, Point Lookout, 
and elsewhere. ‘The verbal testimony of the 
Union sufferers is appended to the Report. 

The harrowing and sickening details we can, 
not reproduce. They are sad beyond belief, 
and they are incontestably established. Nor 
ought any man who would truly understand the 
scope of this war, and the spirit from which it 
springs and in which it is conducted upon the 
rebel side, fail to ponder this terrible revelation. 
The narrative of the Report, simply and cogent- 
ly prepared by the Rev. Mr Wa.pbeEv, presents 
the case, of which the Appendix furnishes the 
testimony; and the whole is neaily printed and 
issued by the Sanitary Commission. 

We are glad to know that a large number of 
copies have been sent to England. They will 
furnish some authentic refutation of the foul 
slanders upon the Union cause and conduct 
which are statedly prepared for the Lendon 
Times by CuarLes Mackay, and devoured with 
delight by the British party which exults over 
the Chicago nominations. They will reveal to 
our friends in England the spirit cf the social 
system against whose armed assault upon the 
Government the American people are contend- 
ing. Our friends abroad will wince and shud- 
der as they read. Yet the painful revelation 
will but nerve them to a more persistent support 
of our cause, if possible, than ever, while they 
will agree with the Commission that, *‘ until an 
excuse or an explanation comes, the Govern- 
ment by which such things are authorized, and 
the people by whose public sentiment such things 
are encouraged, will stand arraigned for im- 
measurable inhumanity and criminality before 
the civilized world.” | 


THE WRECK OF SECESSION. 


Upon page 697 of this paper 13 a vivid picture of 
the wreck of the great pirate ship Secession. She 
is dashed upon the rocks, and is rapidly going: to 
pieces in the terrible storm of Patriotism which 
beats upon her. Smitten by the fatal thunder-bolts 
cf Grant, SHERMAN, FARRAGUY, and 
SHERIDAN, she lies a helpless hulk amidst the 
waves. One rav of hope—SrTepuens’ ‘ Hail, 
holy light !"—skaues to cheer her from the Chicago 
Light-house, on whose summit blows the national 
flag, union down But the foundation of the Light- 
house itself is fast crumbling away, dashed to pieces 
by the irresistible waves of popular indignatiox 

Meanwhile the copper-bound boat, Peace-at-any- 
Price, is launched by the famous Cascage wrecisers, 
Seymour, Betmont, VAcLaNpicitam, Woop, Cox, 
and VoorHEEs, while PENDLETON strains at the stern 
to shove her off, and » gentleman in a Major-Ger- 
eral’s uniform, upon a prancing war-horse—that 
seems to recoil in disgust—cheers them and waves 
them on. Among the crowd the most conspicuous 
wrecker carries under his arm a huge plank—In- 
mediate Cessation of Hostilities—over which they 
hope the pirate crew may safely escape, to ship for 
another voyage. But the storm is overwhelm- 
ing. Escape is impossible; and the ship Secesston, 
‘6 built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark,” 
is going down forever. 


LOYAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


WE have too long omitted to speak of the valu- 
able series of pamphiets, large and small, issued by 
the Loyal Publication Society of this city at 36¢ 
Broadway. They are generally brief and trenchant 
treatises upon every point of the great question, 
prepared by the most accomplished hands, furnished 
at the most reasonable rates, and they form an in- 
valuable collection of anthentic references and im- 
pregnable arguments. Whoever wishes to aid the 
noble enterprise may be very sure that it is under 
the best management, a fact which the issues prove, 
aud may confidently send his contributions to Mor- 
Ris Kercuum, Treasurer, 40 Exchange Place. 


LITERARY. 


‘Tre Peninsular Campaign and its Antecedents, 
as developed by the Report of General M‘CLELLAN 
and other published Documents,” by J. G. Bar- 
NARD, Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers and Major- 
General of Volanteers. (D. Van Nostranp, New 
York.) General Barnarp was Chief Engineer of 
the Army of the Potomac from its organization un- 
der M‘CLELLAN to the end of the disastrous Penin- 
sular campaign. He knew every plan; he saw ev- 
ery detail; and his review of the incompetency of 
the commanding General is crushing. General 
DARNARD’s contemptuous impatience of a policy 


| 


which almost ruined one of the noblest armies in | ing on a battle, May 15th, the result of which was the 


the world is not concealed; and in this small vol- 
ume, originally prepared as an article for a review, 
the reasons of that impatience are plainly stated. 
The great victory seems to have been almost wan- 
tonly thrown away, and the timid sluggishness of 
the Commanding General, however pure his inten- 
tions may have been, did the work of treason. He 
was eternally preparing to make the final prepara- 
tions to prepare for a forward mavement; and in the 
midst of the preliminaries for his preparations LEE 
and STONEWALL JACKSON stormed in upon him and 
drove him away. Grant’s terrible grip upon LzE, 
which nothing can shake off, and M‘CLELLAN’s fears 
and doubts, and “mud,” and “roads,” and “ im- 
mense forces of the enemy,” and ‘‘ at least die with 
my men,” and foolish ‘‘ push them to the wall” show 
the difference between the operations of a soldier 
whose whole heart and soul are vowed to victory 
and a General who has no conception of the earn- 
estness and vitality of the struggle, and thinks first 
of his own reputation. It is the difference between 
SHERMAN and Don CaRrLos between Pat- 
TERSON and Hancock. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose the hero of the Chickahominy a traitor to un- 
derstand why he is @ favorite with the rebels. Any 

reader who will carefully consider this little volume 
of General B.RNARD’s will see why the advantage 

won by Keyes, SuMNER, and HEImNrTzELMAN at 
Fairoaks was not followed. up, and why Ler was 

allowed a day to retire unmolested from Antietam. 

It is not M‘CLELLAn’s fault that he is no’ a great 
General, but it will certainly be the fault of the 

American people if they ever make him Command- 
er-in-Chief. 


** Down in Tennessee,” by Epmunp Kirk (G. W. 
CARLETON, New York), is a work which is full of 
the most timely and melancholy revelations of the 
war upon the border. The sufferings of Union men 
at the South and long the line, of which Parson 
Brown.ow has told 1s some harrowing passages, 
are here related with a graphic detail snd dramatic 
power which burn them into the mervory. Mr. 
GILMORE’s experience of life and character in the 
Southern States gives a peculiar value to his obser- 
vacions, and his shrewd and humorous eye permits 
nothing characteristic to escape him. ‘The book 
has the full flavor of the Southwest, and its por- 
traits of famous Union soldiers are ful! of interest. 
Mr. GiLmorE argues strongly tha‘ the hope of the 
future Union lies in the middle c:ass of the slave 
States, who are very ignorant, but are sprung of 
what he thinks the best stock, the Scotch-Irish, that 
of JacKson and CaLHou:.. The great slave-hold- 
ing class, which has rebelled for its own advantage, 
must, in Mr. GiLmore’s opinion, be entirely over- 
ecme. The work ends with the story of his visit to 
Richmond with Colonel JaquEss, and the expression | 
ot his conviction that the people of the rebel States 


are weary of the war, but that the leaders, who have 
staked every thing upon the rebellion, know that 
nothing remains for them but tc push on to the in- 
evitable end. | 


DCMESTIC zsNTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


SrNoeE our record of last week closed there have been 
no military movements of consequence. . Hood, at last 
advices, appears to be Te toward the southwest, 
without having accomplished object. On the 12th 
two divisions of the Tenth Army Corps and a portion of 
Kautz’s cavalry made a sacsnmelennen on the Darbytown 
Road. There was some skirmishing; our loss was 350. 
It was found that the enemy had improved his opportu- 
nities for fortification. In the Shenandoah Valley the 
rebels recently made their appearance in the vicinity of 
Strasburg, where they were attacked on the 15th by Sher- 
idan and put to rout. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S R&PORT. 
We are able this week to give a resumé of General 


erman gave 0 ques- 
of le he found the dépéts well 
filled, wit-ordered ations for the future. At 4 
however, there was thie difficulty, namely, 
chat tha of East Tennessee were 
too ta upon supplies. He wisely determ- 
to make these veorle w 
4i4 without greats 


were cavelry 
ing. More than one-hatt of 
ot the Cumberland. inder General which 
Sumbered 68,178 men. The Army of the Tennessee, un- 
der M@hereson. numbered nearly 25,000; and the Army 
of the Obio, under Schofield, nearly 14,000. This force 


was kept at the -ame strength during the entire 
campaign. was concentrated in the of Chat- 
tancoga at the elosc of April. 

east ot Chattancoga, 1n4 in numbers was not much more 
perior in ea ° three corps of his army were com- 
manded by Food, and Polk. cavalry, under 
Wheeler’s command. nrmbered about 

On the morning of May 6 Sherman's army had ap- 
The was 
Inggold, on the railroad from and about 12 


miles from Dalton. M‘Pherson’s army lay on the right, 
ot Dalton, at Gordon’s ye Fico of the Ohio on 
east 


the left, and some distance Ringgold. Be 
tween Sherman’s and Johnston’s lines the Chat- 

or* Rocky Face ridge, almost directly 
north and south, and covering all the approaches to Dal- 
von. The railroad the ridge at Tunnel 
Hill; but the known as s Roost, was too 

y to admit of assault. Skirting the rail- 


ula River, which runs southwestwardly to Rome. 
On the 7th Thomas 
‘Pherson com 7 ge an 
peng miles : outh of Dalton. M‘Pherson, 
was reinforced by Scho- 
on 


that on the 14th Sherman was ted the whole 


evacuation of by Johnston that night. Sherman's 
army pursued by every available route. Rome was occu- 
pied in the mean while by Jeff UC. Davis's division. John- 
ston made a feeble stand at Adairsville, fifteen miles south 
of ; but he crossed the Etowah without giving bat- 
- This river runs westwardly to Rome, where it joins 
the Oostenaula, Coosa. 
It was now evident iJohnston would next dispute 
at Allatoona Pasa, just south of the Etowah. 
d and on the 


ston could return to Allatoona were held. This move- 
ment secured Sherman against a counter attack on his 
rear, as it planted him safely on the railroad at Ackworth, 
which was occupied June 6. Big Shanty Station, still 
further south, was occupied June 9, and Sherman then 
confronted the Twin Mountain, Kenesaw. On the t 
was Pine, and more to the westward Lost Mountain, i 
rebel army occupied this line of mountain defenses. 

The approach to Marietta by way of Dallas had failed, 
but must now be accomplished by a new flank movement. 
The rebel line, however, was of considerable length, and 
it was determined, before making another movement, if 
possible, to break this line. From the 11th of June to the 
15th there was sharp skirmishing and a heavy cannon- 
ade. On the 14th General Polk was killed; and the next 
day Pine Mountain was given up, On the 17th Lost 
Mountain was abandoned, and the enemy’s line contract- 
ed, but covering the approach to Marietta and to the rail- 
road in his rear, 


The roads now began to be what Sherman calls *‘ vil- 
lainously bad,” and thie caused some delay. On the 2:'d 
Hood’s C attacked Hooker’s at Kulp House, and were 
repulsed. General Sherman determined to make 


movement July 2, and Kenesaw was immediately aban- 
doned by the enemy. G-2ncral Sherman occupied Ma- 
rietta July 3, and M‘Phereon and Sc d were instruct- 
ed to cross the Nickajack and attack Johnston while cross- 
ing the Chattahoochee, —ut the latter had prudently 
du pont. On tue Sth tha 
Federal army moved to the C oochee River. 

Before the enemy had time to make extensive pre 
tions to oppose his ance, Sherman threw Schofield’. 
Corps across the river at the ..0uth of Seap’s Creek on the 
7th. Garrard at the same time destroyed the factories at 
Roswell, and held the ford at that point. Here M‘Pher- 
son was to crogs. Another crossing was established at 
Powers’s Ferry. Atlanta lay only eight miles distant, but 
a short rest was afforded the troops. On the 10th Rous- 
seau’s cavalry expedition, consisting of 2000 men, broke 
up the West Point Road, rendering it useless to tt o enemy. 

Until the 16th stores were being collected at \llatoong 
and Marietta. On the 17th the army advancec. Scho 
field was already across the river. Now the rest of the 
army followed, the Army of the Tennessee moving around 
to Decatur on the Augusta railroad east of Atlanta. 
Thomas at the same time crossed Peach-Tree Ureek nortly 
of the city. Schofield held the centre; but with agap be. 
tween him and Thomas near the Buckhead Road. 

On the 20th the enemy came out in the afternoon and 
attacked Sherman's right centre at its weakest point. He 
was repulsed; and Sherman estimates his loss to have 
been while his own was only 1500, most of which 
was in Hooker’s Corps. General Johnston had been re- 
lieved of command and superseded by Hood. The enemy 
then withdrew to his inner intrenchments. About noon 
on the 22d the rebel General attacked again, this time og 
the left, where M‘Pherson had obtained a commanding 
position. Early in the fight M‘Pherson was killed, and 
Logan took comn.and during the battle. The attack was 
made by Hardee's Corps in flank and Stewart's in front. 
The enemy gained considerable euccess in the earty part 
of the engagement, capturing several guns, but was after- 
ward defeated and driven from the field, a lost, Sher- 
man thinks, 8000 men, while our loss was 372: 

Then followed the unsuccessful raids of Stoneman and 
M‘Cook. On the 26th Sherman began to move his army 
from the east to the west side of Atlanta. It was while 
this movement was being executed that the battle of the 
28th occurred, In which, as in the previous assaults, the 
enemy was repulsed and severely punished. In this bat- 
tle our loss was less 
5000. Sherman then extended his lines so that they 
reached from the Chattanooga Road, just north of Atlant 
nearly to East Point, the junction of the West Point an 
Macon railroads. But it was impossible in this way te 
break the enemy’s communications. Therefore Sherman, 
August 16, issued his orders for the entire army to cut 
loose from the Chattanooga Road and to raise the siege of 
Atlanta, the Twentieth Corps alone being left to guard the 
fords the Chattahoochee. Wheeler's cavalry being 
aorth very much facilitated this movement. The entire 
army was by the 30th on the Macon Road, between Jones- 
borough, where Lee and Hardee were, and the rest of the 
rebel army at Atlanta. 

On the 31st the rebels came out trom Jonesborough and 
made an attack, which resulted in their defeat. The next 
day, September 1, Jonesborough was attacked and taken 
by eral Davis. That same night Hood evacuated At- 
lanta, which Generai Sherman immediately occupied, 
making it a grand military post. 

MARYLAND, 

Maryland has adcpted the new Constitution, abolishing 

slavery in the State, by a majority of about 1500. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE. 


serious money panic. . The Spectator says: * 

despite its prosperity, has been doing a great deal of un- 
sound business, a great deal of paper discounted represents 
nothing at all but speculators’ hopes, the reserve in the 
Bank seems likely to diminish rapidly, the Continent is 
unwilling to send over money in the of a crisis, and 
should the new banks begin to go we may look out for a 
erash. Failures are frequent, and the explosion 
of the Banking Company of which will involve an 
ultimate loss of nearly a million to its sharcholders, has 


not tended to im matters. 
The London Times regards the victories of Sheridan aa 
certain to insure Lincoln's re-election. 

The French-Italian Convention has decided that the 
capital ot Italy shall be transferred from Turin to Florence, 
This takes away 
and on the 22d of September the dissatisfaction caused by 
the measure broke out in open violence. The troops in 
San Carlo Square were attacked by the mob and fired upon. 
Without orders they returned the fire. Several persons 
killed. 


tion the Spectator eee 
All communication between Jutland and Copenhagen has 
been forbidden, exports have bong prohibited, and fifty 


that the sufferers may by their cries create consternation 
at Copenhagen. The orders his victim's wife to be 
Ww in order that he may pay up quickly. Nothing so 


us has been done ip Europe pe 
ample will exaggerate the obstinacy every future 
fense. Had Jutland cne of the Prussians 
ould even have to a peasant war. 
" The Greek Government bas 4 cided to abolish its Upper 
Chamber, which corresponds te our Senate. The Upper 
House, however, in Greece has not the same necessity or 
use as in this country: and it has an us influence 


rebel army. Cavalry detachments were sent southward 
across road in the enemy’: rear, 
Resaca. b 


but the main body of the army attacked *" ring- - 


on the Lower Chamber, depriving that of a great 
amount of conser vative ability. 


, while that of the enemy was - 


countrys, 


half the income of every citizen of Turin, - 


= 
oved on nm miles west of Marietta and 
off the railroad. Johnston was aware of Sherman’s de- 
sign, and took measures to dispute the approach to Mari- 
etta, by interposing his army between that place and Dal- 
las. The country was favorable for defense. Sherman 
was just about to change his tactics and approach the 
railroad on the left, when Johnston made a severe attack 
on his right at Dallas, which was held by M‘Pherson. 
The rebels were repulsed. The movement toward the left 
was carried out June 1, and all the roads | | 
an _ on “enesaw on the enemy’s left, which was 
madeJune?. it resulted unsuccessfully. Generals Hark- 
er and M‘Cc..; were killed. The Federal loss was 3000. 
Four days afterward, July 1, orders were given for an 
advance to Nickajack Creek aud Turner’s Ferry, several 
miles south cf Marietta. M‘Pherson commenced this 
| ' 
| 
. On the 14th of March, 1864, Sherman was notified a 
General Grant’s commission as Lieutenant-General, and 
of his own succession to the command ot the Division of 
the Misissippi. Having consulted with Grant and given 
instructions to his subordinates, General Logan at Hunts- 
ville, Thomas at Chattanooga, and Schofield at Knoxville, 
was determined that the active campaign should begin 
| 
| 
simultaneously, viz., on the Sth of May. At that time 
General Sherman had an aimy of 100,000 men, of which ee 
the whole army, excepting Howard’s Co was op the 
llth moving against the rear. The movement 
was much by the impracticable nature of the 
obnston was enabled to reach 80 
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ROGER B. TANEY, 
LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE, U.S. 


Rocer Brook TAney, the late 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was born in Cal- 
vert County, Maryland, March 17, 
1777. Hisancestors immigrated into 
that State two centuries ago. They 
were English, but of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. 
_ Educated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, he was ad- 
mitted in 1799 to the bar. He prac- 
ticed law for a short time in his na- 
tive county, from which, in 1800,.he 
~ was elected a delegate to the General 
Assembly. He took up his residence 
at Frederick in 1801, and was elected 
State Senator in 1816. At the age 
of forty-five Mr TAaNEY removed to 
Baltimore, where he resided during 
the remainder of his life. He was 
appointed Attorney-General of Mary- 
land, holding that office forfour years, 
at the expiration of which term he 
was appointed by President JAcKson 
Attorney-General of the United 


States. 

This, it will be remembered, was 
the period when there was great polit- 
ical strife on the subject of a United 
States Bank. Two vears after his 
appointment, in 1833, Jackson had 
determined upon a singular measure 
to carry out his policy. Mr. Duane 
was then Secretary of the Treasury, 
and, thoroughly in favor of the Bank, 
was therefore opposed to the policy 
of the President. Without the knowl- 
edge of his Cabinet, JACKSON in- 
structed DuANE to remove the public 
deposits from the United States Bank. 
The Secretary declined to follow this 
instruction, and was, in accordance 
with JACKsON’s usual manner, sum- 
marily deposed. TANEY was then 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
and immediately had the deposits re- 
moved, TANEy had been appointed 
by the President, but as the appoint- 
ment was certain to be rejected by 
the Senate, it was not submitted to 
~ that body until the latest moment. 

Mr. Taney at this‘crisis resigned, 
but within a year was appointed by 
the President Associate-J ustice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in place of DuvALL, resigned. This 
appointment also was rejected by the 
Senate, much to JACKsON’s chagrin. 
But it was not long before Chief-Jus- 
tice MARSHALL was so good as to die, 
and leave vacant a still higher office 
in the President's gift. The Senate 
had been somewhat remodeled in the 
interval, and when the appointment 
of Tangy to fill the office vacated was 
submitted to that body it was duly 
confirmed. Chief-Justice TANEY took 
his seat on the Supreme Bench in 
1837, at the age of sixty. 

Judge TANEy has held this high and 
honorable position for twenty-seven 
years. During this time he has ad- 
ministered the official oath at the 
inauguration of seven Presidents.— 
His decisions have been always re- 
spected, and, with the exception of 
the famous Dred Scott decision, have 
been subject to no animadversion. 

Chief-Justice TANEY died at Wash- 
ington October 12, 1864, at the age 
of eighty-seven. He is buried at 
Frederick, his former residence. 
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THE ARMY OF THE 
JAMES. 


WE give on this page, and on pages 

692 and 696, sketches relating to the 
~ Army of the James. Tue Barrie 

or Darpytows, illustrated on this 
page, occurred on Friday, October 7. 
BuTLEr’s extreme right was held by 
Kavurz’s cavalry alone, though not 
far in the advance of Terry’s divi- 
sion. In the opening between the 
woods on the right and those on the 

left is disclosed the Darbytown Road, 
on which Kavtz’s cavalry was driven 

| 6-4 the woods on the right 
_ the rebels, led by Hoxe, Gary, and 
FIELD, advanced to flank Terry’s di- 
vision. From the woods on the left 
their artillery maintained a heavy 
cannonade. In the fore-ground ap- 
pears a fection of the Federal in- 
trenchment seized from the rebels in 
previous engagements. The enemy 
made two attacks, in both of which 
‘he was repulsed with great loss, and 
on retiring to the Darbytown Road he 
was attacked in flank, but succeeded, 
under cover of his guns, in drawing 

An illustration on page 692 repre- 
sents the PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIERS 
Vortxe at the Head-quarters of the 
Army of the James.. Our soldiers do 
not by fighting our battles cease to 
be citizens, but are even more inter- 
ested than others in the maintenance 
of the civil institutions for which they 
are ready to give up their lives. There 
can be no doubt as to the loyalty and 
sincerity of these men. 

On the same page we have another 
scene at Head-quarters—viz., at the 
Guard-House, where: deserters and 
rebel. prisoners are gathered together, 
in various attitudes. and costumes, 
about their wood fire. The two eld- 
erly men—one with the silk hat, and 
the other at his: side—are the two 
clerks in the Treasury Department at 
Richmond who were out on picket 
duty, and walked accidentally into 
our lines. They will be among the 
prisoners’ that General BurLer pro- 
poses to place in Dutch Gap, in re- 
tatiation for the ill-treatment of our 
colored soldiers who have been placed 
in labor at Fort Gilmer. 

The sketch on page 696 
the scenes attending a NIGHT AFTER 
A Batriz. The night is usually 
spent in bringing in the dead and 
wounded. Sometimes this is not pos- 
sible, and the sufferings of the wound- 
*ed are in such cases pitiable, ending 
not unfrequently in death. 


— 


A GROUP OF CAVALRY. 
OFFICERS. 


Ow our first page we give a sketch 
in which are grouped together three 


officers, namely, Kautz, Merritt, 
and WILSON. 
Aveust V. Kautz was born in 
Germany. He was appointed tothe 
& = Military Academy from Ohio in 1848, 
Se SSO and four years afterward graduated 
SOS _ with the rank of Brevet Second Liex 
He has perform- 
ed distinguished services in many a 
raid during this war. Ill-luck has 
sometimes attended him—as in the 
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_THE BATTLE OF DARBYTOWN ROAD, Ocrosze 7, 1964.—[Skercuep spr Wavp.]} 


eof our most distinguished cavalry . 
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assault on Petersburg, in which he was not properly | and clever, brought the taunt of being of a ** bad 


supported ; and also in the late repulse of his cav- 
alry on the Darbytown Road, where he was posted 
in a situation which is never tenable by cavalry. 
Ilis daring reconnoissances have penetrated nearer 
to Richmond than’ our troops have otherwise been 
able to reach. 

Generals Merritt and WILson have been prom- 
inently engaged in SHERIDAN’S recent campaign, 
and have contributed materially to his victories in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 


ALBERT DURER. 


TRUE artists live within the clouds, 
And shadow forth a purer 

And fairer life than that of ours: 
So lived old Albert Durer. 


But lest old Albert should begin 

‘To think him more than human, 

God gave him, to subdue his pride, 
A. very angry woman. 


And when he fashion’d angels’ heads, 
And painted eye and lip, he 

Was cured of his too heavenly dreams 
By this morose Xantippe. 


Within a little room up stairs 
Worked Albert late and early; 
Beneath he heard her supple tongue, 

That ceased its rattle rarely. 


For, like a kite, he sought the sky. 
And soar’d on wing elastic, 

Until she pull’d the string, and brought — 
Him down to cares domestic. 


And still within his placid face 
You see the sad expression : 

Poor Albert’s story teaches us 
A somewhat useful lesson! 


For when I envy him his fame— 
The critics’ fume and furor, 

I look at Letty, and am glad 
That I'm not Albert Durer! 


PEGGY HOOD. 
A GIRL’S STORY. 


PrGey Hoop was our nursery maid. We were 
very small, and, I have no doubt, very troublesome 
children when she came among us; but she was 
never out of temper, or seemingly wearv of doing 
what we wanted done, whether our wishes turned 
toward a story, a new doll’s dress, or a romp in the 
garden. ‘‘An admirable manager of children,” 
my mother said, and I remember wondering what 
she meant; for Peggy’s art corsisted, I think, in 
never letting us see that she’had any idea that we 
were managed. She taught us our letters and the 
Church Catechism, also some hymns. Sometimes 
she read to us, and seemed almost as much inter- 
ested in the stories as we were ourselves. And she 
had the sort of pretty, round, kind face that children 
always like. 

From the first my mother took a fancy to her, 
and engaged her despit the warning of almost ev- 
ery lady of the vill:ye. ‘The Hoods were a bad 


_ set, they said, and .hey wondered that Miss Payne 


could think of putting such a person in so responsi- 
ble a situation. For all answer my mother said, 
‘*T like the girl’s face, and mean to try her.” And 
so Peggy came into our nursery one morning, and 
staid there apparently well content. She was not 
of the class servants usually come from, nor was 
she a lady. An honest, womanly girl, with frank 
manners, a pretty face, and a decent, common ed- 
ucation—that was all. And that was enough. 
** For,” said my mother, *‘I can bring my children 
up and teach them accomplishments myself. I 
only want a little help.” Peggy was help, and the 


_ very best in our nursery. 


The love for hunting something to the death is in- 
herent in some natures—most, I fear. When nothing 
else is to be had, they get hold of some poor body’s 
character. No one could say any thing against 
Peggy; but her father was a man to talk about, 
and the poor girl was never mentioned without the 
remark that she ‘‘came of a bad stock.” When 
she was a little cuild he had been a young man in 
the employ of a merchant of the place, who, taking 
a liking to him on account of his handsome face 
(Peggy looked like him, every one was glad to say), 
had trasted him—though at first his position was al- 
most a menial one—until he was deeper in his con- 
fidence than the eldest clerk of the establishment. 
Some said through habits of dissipation, others 
through gambling, young Hood was tempted to 
betray his trust at last; and he absconded with an 
immense sum of money one fine morning, conduct- 
ing matters in such a silly way that the police had 
nothing to do but to walk quietly up to him, collar 
him, and take the proofs of the transaction from 
his pocket. The fiend who tempted him had de- 
serted him in his time of need, and it seemed as 
though he courted detection. So they said who 
told me the story. He was ‘punished, but, through 
the intercession of his employer, who had liked him 
very much, not as severely as might have been. 
What became of him, and whether he lived or died, 
But there was a story among the 
girls of the seminary, where Peggy had earned 
board and tuition by house-work, that he came to 
see the poor girl now and then slyly, and that once 
Miss Richards, the assistant, caught her talking to 
him from the window. As for the poor mother, 
she died, but not before people said very hard things 
of her. She was starved into wrong-doing, I fancy. 
And poor Peggy was an orphan when Miss Rich- 


_ ards took her as a sort of slave. She always called 


it ‘“‘an act of charity.” Mother said it was one of 
economy. There Peggy learned to scrub and to 


read, to wash dishes and to cipher, and, being pretty 


stock” upon her oftener than she would by being 
ugly and stupid. “‘As though,” mother would say, 
hugging baby closer—“ as though this child would 
be to blame if J were to steal something. It is bad 
enough to have such a father without punishing her 
for it also.” And so my mother was good to the 
girl, who loved her very dearly. And no one in 
the house ever thought of blaming the kind im- 
pulse which made mother take Peggy Hood, as it 
were, under her protection, except our great-aunt 
Glengarrow, and as she found fault with every thing 
no one wondered. 

It was annoying, however, when the old lady lost 
her handkerchief or her gold glasses, as she often 
did, for she was forgetful, to have her bustle into 
the room with the most ominous countenance to 
whisper: 

Ellen, you'll have to have Peggy Hood's trunk 
searched this time. .] always said no good could 
come of that family.” 

The lost articles always turned up, however, and 
Peggy never heard of the suspicion, poor child! One 
thing in Peggy’s conduct was odd, and one thing 
only. She was a sort of miser. Her wages were 
paid regularly, and were good, but she seldom spent 
acent; but darned, and patched, and made over old 
dresses which were given to her without buying a 
new one. So much so that my mother often said : 

‘I’ve a mind to spend Peggy’s wages for her, 
and lay in a stock of comfortable clothes for the 
silly girl. Economy can be carried too far.” 

As for aunt Glengarrow, she always said ‘‘ac- 
quisitiveness was the ruin of Jack Hood, as it will 
be of his daughter. I must watch my diamonds.” 
For the pride of grand-aunt Glengarrow’s heart was 
a set of costly diamonds—ring, brooch, and ear- 
rings, which had been left her by her grandmother. 
Mother thought Peggy was putting by her wages 
in a bank for a rainy day. J believed that she was 
“saving up” for some very fine clothes, as I had 
often saved my pocket-money to purchase a doll or 
toy, carriage and horses. It was father’s custom 
when he paid the servants to give me Peggy’s in an 
envelope to take to her. So I always particularly 
noticed the day, and always expected to see poor 
Peggy very fine suddenly some bright Sunday. 
But month after month passed, and still Peggy 
Hood went to church in mother’s old brown merino, 
with the tear across the breadths nicely darned—a 
dress that had been tucked into the rag-bag long 
before. 

One winter’s evening—a rainy one, with a damp 
warm air instead of the bracing cold which we ex- 
pect at that season—I had been put to bed early, be- 
fore my father came: home to tea, it having been 
discovered that I had taken cold and was feverish. 
I had had a foot-bath and some homeopathic pills, 
and was tucked in im one of dear old grandma’s 
blankets , but I was not properly thankful, I fear; 
for I wanted to be out in the hall, playing with my 
brothers, who were spinning a humming-top there. 

Mother came in after tea and kissed and petted me, 
and, with a laugh, tossed me the envelope. ‘‘ Give 
Peggy her money,” she said ; ‘and, Peggy, I'd ad- 
vice you to get a new cloak—a good warm one; 
your shawl is no‘ thick enough for this weather.” 

‘*Thank you, ma’am,” said Peggy, turning scar- 
let as she put the envelope in her purse just as it 
was. But she made no answer about the cloak. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ She doesn’t mean to buy one,” and 
I think mother thought so too, for she looked a lit- 
tle provoked, and in a few moments kissed me and 
went down stairs. After she had gone poor Peggy 
covered her face with both hands and cried very 
softly, fancying, I think, that I did not notice her. 
Then she busied herself putting away all untidy 
things in the room, folding my clothes, and shutting 
medicine bottles into the chest upon the table, but 
with such a poor, sad face that I have never for- 
gotten it. After a while she said, ‘Shall you be 
lonely if [leave you?” I said ‘“‘ No;” and she took 
up her work and went out, but I was so weak and 
nervous that I began in a few moments to see some- 
thing white or uncannily black in every corner as 
soon as the door was shut. I lay awake, listen- 
ing to the ticking of the clock, until it formed it- 
self into words, and watched the hands as they 
passed’ slowly around until eight, nine, and ten had 
struck. Then I heard mother and father pass the 
door. 

‘**T must look at Violet,” said mother. 

“Nonsense,” said father. ‘‘ You’d wake the child, 
my dear. Sleep is just what she wants ;” and they 
passed on. Then old cook, waddling and panting, 
passed the door, and I heard aunt Glengarrow march- 
ing overhead between her bed and bureau. 

**Peggy will come next,” I said; but though I 
waited another hour Peggy had iit come yet. I 
began to be wretched. My night-! inp was burn- 
ing dim. Some horrid thing with wings was buzz- 
ing in the room. I was afraid to look into the cor- 
ners at all. And in desperation I resolved to arise 
and look for Peggy. 

I put on stockings and a shawl and took the little 
night-lamp and stole down stairs. I knew where 
to go, for Peggy’s work was the crimping of some 
cap ruffles for my aunt, and this she always did in 
the kitchen. Once there by the bright fire and in 
her presence I should be safe. 

Over the cold floor and down stairs I went on tip- 
toe. A ray of light fell through the keyhole of the 
kitchen door. I opened it and peeped in. On the 
table a light was burning, and there lay a white pa- 
per box heaped with the neatly crimped caps, but 
Peggy wasnotthere. Where could she have gone? 
I went close to the fire for pretection as well as 
warmth, and being ill and feverish and very young 
began to cry. My whimpering wail had just begun 
to sound through the kitchen when the outer door 
opened and Peggy camein. She had a shawl over 
her head, and it was dripping with rain drops. Her 
face was swollen with weeping also, and in her 
hand she held her purse ; it was empty ; the sides lay 
loosely against each other, instead of being puffed 
out by the bank bills as it had been when I saw it 
last. She did not see me crouching by the fire un- 


| til the door was bolted; then. when she did catch 


sight of me, she fell into a chair and began to trem- 
ble and turned as white as a sheet. 

‘“‘ How did you come here, Miss Violet ?” she cried. 
‘* Why did yh get out of your bed and come down 
into the kitchen to-night? How long have you 
been here ?” 

“Only one minute, Peggy,” I answered. ‘‘I 
was so frightened alone.” 

‘‘Tt wasn’t my fault, my dear,” she said. “TI 
had to wait to—to—to finish those caps, you know,” 
and then she turned as red as she had been pale be- 
fore. | 
“Come up stairs,” she said, in a quick, sharp 
voice, unlike her usual one, and she caught up the 
cap box and the lamp. As she did so she dropped 
her purse. I picked it up; it was empty. 

‘‘ Have you lost your money, Peggy ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ No, it’s safe,” she answered, and caught the 
purse from me and slipped it in her pocket. I felt 
afraid of her, and hurried up stairs behind her, won- 
dering what I should do if she were always to be so 
cross. 

en we were up stairs she said: ‘‘ Miss Violet, 
your mother would be very angry at you for com- 


ing down stairs this cold night, and at me for not: 


watching you better. We had best not say any 


thing about it.” 


I was willing enough; but when I waked up > 


again in the night I heard Peggy, lying beside me, 
praying to God to “forgive her for teaching the 
child deception,” and sobbing very bitterly. Could 
she mean me? I wondered. Of course I know that 
she did now, but I was very small indeed then. I 
never told my mother—at least I did not tell her at 
that time—and I kept Peggy’s secret in keeping 
my own; for she had a secret, I knew, or she nev- 
er would have been out in all the rain that winter 
night. What it was I could not guess. 

Time seems long to a child. Peggy was her own 
pleasant self afterward, and during the month I for- 
got all about that rainy night, or only thought of it 
as any one might of something that had happened 
fifty years before. Only one thing happened which 
seemed strange. Once, while Peggy was playing 
with us at keeping house in the cupboard, with 
sliced apple for dinner on our china play tea-things, 
a ribbon which she wore about her neck caught in 
my curls, and I saw something gleaming at the end 
of it. 

‘‘Oh! what is that ?” I exclaimed. 

She put it back with a sudden start. 

‘It’s only a ring,” she said. 

‘* Why don’t you wear it on your finger?” I asked. 

‘*It’s too large ; I should lose it,” she said. And 
then she burst into tears. 

‘* What a child I am!” she said. ‘‘ The ring was 


given to me by some one who is dead.” 


Her father, I thought, but I said nothing; for I 
had heard the story of the poor man’s crime, and 
felt as though he were too wicked to be mentioned 
in polite society. : 

‘On the first of January three important events 
occurred. Firstly, we were invited to a party—a 
very grand sort of an affair for children; secondly, 
my father paid every servant early in the morning, 
and gave them a gift besides—Peggy’s was a dress 
pattern, and not money; and, thirdly, grand-aunt 
Glengarrow nearly drowned herself. She was one 
of those terrible cold-water people who pride them- 
selves on being able to plunge in head foremost 
when the thermometer is at zero, and despise every 
one else who can not do so. And on this bitter first 
of January she went into the bath-room, and after 
starting the water could not stop it. The room 
was built in a very peculiar fashion below the level 
of the house, and steps went (lown into it. Of course, 
in a little place like that the town was not supplied 
with water, but this had been contrived somehow 
by means of pipes from the river. Aunt Glengar- 
row grew bewildered, and could neither open the 
outlet nor stop the inlet. When mother contrived 
to open the door with another kev—for aunt had 
lost hers on the floor—the water was up to her neck. 
She was not much the worse for the fri_ht, how- 
ever, and a little port-wine set her all richt. Peg- 
gy showed herself very anxious to do all she could, 
and was busy in grand-aunt Glengarrow’s room 
handing her dry garments, and rubbing her feet 
with hot towels for over an hour. The old lady 
was gracious enough to say she was ‘“‘an obliging 
girl after all.” And that was something astonish- 
ing for her. After the fright—for aunt had de- 
clared that she would die, and mamma was really 
on the point of fainting—it took some time to collect 
our scattered senses. My hair was to be curled, 
and my brothers also, for the party, ard mother de- 
cided that a hair-dresser could do it best. * So about 
three o'clock she sent us across the village with a 
note to Mr. Twist, the barber, giving her direc- 
tions. To get to Mr. Twist’s we were obliged to 
cross the bridge which divided Mapletown into two 
parts, upper and lower. Upper Mapletown was on 
the north of the river, and was considered most 
genteel. In Lower Mapletown the store and the 
tavern and the barber’s shop stood, witk the plainer 
houses occupied by the poorer people. On our side 
every man’s dwelling was his ‘‘residence.” _ 

Mr. Proudfit’s residence was close down by the 
water's edge ; indeed the ground on which the bridge 
rested belonged tohim. There were splendid trees 
there ; two great elms tangled their branches to- 
gethcr, making an arch-way, and there were bushes 


and flowering plants hard by. We were very proud | 


of our romantic bridge on our side. The other was 
bald and bare, with only hard gray road to rest 
upon. This winter day, of course, the trees were 
bare, but the trunks were very large, and the wood 
of the bushes strong and plentiful. Any one could 
have hidder behind those elms, especially a child, 
and from the bridge could not have been seen at all. 

Just as we reached the spot, John, who had very 
sharp eyes, looked back. | 

“There comes Peggy,” he said. ‘* Mother has 
sent her after us. I tell you what, Vi!—let’s hide 
behind these trees, and when she passes jump out 
and scare her.” 

We agreed. . John and little Fred took one tree, 
and I another, and we waited. I could see the road 
best ; the boys had a better view of the bridge. 


| 


Peggy came on in a great hurry. When she was 
close by I said, ‘‘Now, boys!” But John whis.. 
pered, in a frightened voice, . 

‘Violette! I say, Violette! don’t stir. There’. 
an awful old kidnapper on the bridge, coming jas 
fast as he can!” 

I stretched my neck, and there, sure enough, he 
was—a dreadful man, all rags, and with a bloated 
face and bloodshot eyes. 

‘‘Oh!” gasped John, “‘he’s going to speak to 
Peggy!” 

And sohe did. But not toask her for her money 
or her life, or any thing of that sort. What he said 


as: 

‘*T thought you’d never come.” | 

couldn't help being late,” she answerei 
‘*and I must make haste back again.” 

‘** What have you got for me ?” said the man. 

‘‘The usual sum,” said Peggy. ‘‘ They gave me 
a dress instead of money, like the rest, for a pres. 
ent.” 

‘“‘This is not enough,” muttered the man. ‘(| 
say, girl, I must have the ring. I can get some- 
thing for that. Confound it, if you knew the 
dreams I had last night you’d not refuse. I'm 
sure to win. Luck’s been against me so far; but 
we'll ride in our carriage yet. Give me the ring, I 


y. 

Poor Peggy began to cry. 

“‘Any thing else, any thing else,” she sobbed. 

But he gave her a rough sort of push—nearly 
a blow—and caught at the ribbon at her neck. It 
broke, or came untied, and he had the trinket in 
his hand, and was off with it. Peggy sat down on 
the roots of the tree, with a miserable moan, and 
hid her face on her knee. She had only been seat- 
ed there a minute when the man came back. He 
stooped over her, and lifted up her face. 

“It’s for your own good,” he said. ‘There, 
don’t cry, girl. If I win, as I’m sure to, with such 
dreams, you shali have it back. I don’t rob you to - 
pamper myself. Why, look at my rags? and I> 
live on a crust and a bone. No matter; we'll be 
rich together yet.” 

He kissed her on her forehead, and she sobbed, 
‘*Oh, God help and save you!” and they parteii— 
he crossing the bridge, she going back home. 

We went on to Mr. Twist’s, and went home after 
our hair was done, and had not much chance to 
talk over the matter that night. But at breakfast- 
time next morning, John, directly after a descrip- 
tion of the supper at the party the night before, 
burst out suddenly; 

‘* Didn’t our Peggy meet a horrid old kidnapper 
on the bridge, Vi?” 

‘* A kidnapper,” asked mother, with a laugh in 
her eyes. 

‘Yes, ma,” said. John; ‘‘and she gave him a 
diamond ring, and he kissed her.” | 

Grand-aunt Glengarrow uttered a little shriek, 
and started up from the table. 

‘*She’s got it at last,” she cried. 
good could come from those Hoods !” 

I felt a presentiment, and rushed up stairs. I 
began to laugh. 

‘*It was Peggy’s own ring,” I said. 
it around her neck by a ribbon.” . 

‘‘ But kiss a man on the bridge,” said mother. 
‘*'Was he a lover?” 

‘“‘Oh no!” I answered. ‘‘He didn’t look like 
one; at least not like the one I saw in the play.”. 

‘*T bet you he was; ‘cause he kissed her,” said 
John ; ‘‘ but wasn’t he funny ?” 

**T don’t half like this,” muttered mother. 

Just then back came aunt Glengarrow. 

“It’s gone,” she screamed; ‘‘ the ring is gone. 
The pin and ear-rings are there; but the ring is 
gone—worth four hundred dollars—fine stones in 
it. I told you Feggy Hood came of a bad stock.” . 

Father arose, and put his hand on his aunt’s arm. 

‘* Now, auntie,” he said, ‘‘ be quiet; you'll find 
your ring, as you have your fan and your handker- 
chief a hundred times.”’ 

sha’n’t,” said the old lady. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose I leave diamonds of that value lying about 
loose ?” 

Father went on as though she had not spoken— 

‘And before you take away the girl’s character 
you must be certain. Not a word until the house 
is searched.” | 

Father was master. All that day was spent in 
the search of every room, every box, every drawer. 
The very carpets were turned up; but no ring was 
found. ; 

- At night a report was made to that effect; and 
grand-aunt Glengarrow was no longer.to be re- 
strained. . Still my father had his way. _ . 

Into the parlor, with closed doors, Peggy Hood 
was summoned as the clock struck seven. | . 

She came in, neat and pretty as ever, expecting 
some directions for the night, such as were some- 
times given if we were not well. Her ‘‘well, 
ma’am” sounded pleasant and unsuspicious. 

Mother burst into tears. 

“‘ Peggy,” she said, ‘‘remember I don’t believe 
it. You may be a poor silly girl; but you are not 
bad, I know.” | 

** Bad!” cried Peggy. 
ma’am ?” 

‘‘We mean you are a thief!” cried aunt Glen- 
garrow. ‘‘ Like father like child. What have you 
done with my diamond ring ?” 

‘‘Hush, auntie,” said father. ‘‘Now, Peggy, 
listen. A valuable ring belonging to Mrs. Glen- 
garrow is missing; circumstances appear to point 
you out as the culprit, we have proof that you 
have had a ring in your possession ; that you gave 
one to a man near the bridge on New-Year’s Day. 
I am willing to believe you sorely tempted—to be 
as lenient as possible. Tell us where the ring 1s, 
and you shall be mercifully dealt with.” 

Poor Peggy stared at my father, and her very 
lips grew white. | 

‘* T never saw Mrs. Glengarrow’s ring, except upon 
her finger,” she said. ‘Oh, Sir, do you think so 
badly of me?” = 

‘‘Hypocrite!” cried aunt Glengarrow. ‘You 
wicked woman. I suppose you'll deny being at 
the bridge at all.” 


‘¢T knew no 


‘¢ She wore 
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‘¢ She won’t do that, for I saw her,” said John. 

‘‘ No, master John,” said Peggy, ‘‘I was there.” 

‘¢ And you met a man and kissed him and gave 
him something.” 

‘¢God help us both! Yes.” 

Poor Peggy clasped her hands as she said this. 
And my father asked, sternly, ‘‘ What did you 
give him ?” 

‘‘ Money,” answered Peggy—‘‘ money and a ring. 
It was my own; I have had it three years. You’ve 
_ geen the ribbon round my neck, ma’am.” 

‘¢A ribbon is not a ring,” said aunt Glengarrow. 

‘¢Can you prove this ?” asked my father. 

‘¢Miss Violette saw the ring.” 

“¢] did,” I said. 

‘¢ After she'd stolen it,” said aunt Glengarrow. 

“Tt was on Wednesday,” cried Peggy, eagerly. 

‘¢]’m sure I don’t know when you took the ring,” 
said aunt Glengarrow. 

“Peggy,” said my father, “if you speak the 
truth send for this man and let him show the ring 
you gave him.” 

“J can not,” said Peggy. 

‘¢ Tell us where he is.” 

‘‘Never!” answered Peggy Hood ; and the tone 
was so solemn that it sounded like an oath. 

‘‘Then you have only your own word for evi- 
dence ?” 

‘That is all, Sir, Oh, can’t you believe me?” 

‘¢T could, Peggy,” said father ; ‘‘ but appearances 
are much against you, and I am not the party most 
interested here. I’m sorry for you; but unless you 
tell me that man’s name, and where to find him—” 

‘+T can’t do that, Sir,” said Peggy, with a sob. 

‘+ And to screen some Wisreputable lover you'll 
lose character and friends,” sobbed my mother. 

Peggy answered not one word. 

To cut along matter short, aunt Glengarrow used 
her power, and in a few hours Peggy Hood was ar- 
rested on a charge of larceny. Mother and father 
testified to her good character and behavior. But 
what John had to tell, child as he was, seemed proof 
sufficient, and there was that feeling against her, 
the old story of her father’s crime, and the belief 
that she came of a bad stock and could not do well. 
Poor Peggy Hood was found guilty. 

When i found that all I-had to tell about the 
ring I had seen, which I thought would save her, 
only went to prove that she had aunt Glengarrow’s 
diamonds in her possession, I was so horrified that 
it made me quite ill. I fainted, I think, and they 
took me home, and I was feverish and delirious for a 
yood many days. When I was better, and first 
able to go down stairs in my little pink dressing- 
gown, ruffled all around by Peggy’s own hands, I 


found the house in some commotion. The waste-. 


pipe in the bath-room was stopped up, and there 
had been quite a flood on the lower floor. It had 
been bailed out, however, and a man was there ex- 
ainining the pipes. | 


He was a red-faced man—redder than usual I 


thought from stooping—and very fond of talking. 
Mother, aunt Glengarrow, and the cook were in- 
specting his operations with the skirts of. their 
dresses held gingerly up from the damp floor. 

‘¢ You say this here hasn’t been long out o’ order,” 
he said. ‘‘A gradual accumulation of filth might 
be the cause—” 

**A gradual accumulation of filth in my house, 
indeed !” said mother. | 

‘*Or servants might have tlirown in bones or po- 
tato peelings.” 

‘* Ve throw tater skins in the bath-room!” gasped 
cvok. 

‘Or some lady might hev lost off a stocking.” - 

‘*What does the man think of me?” said Aunt 
Glengarrow. ‘‘Thethingisoutof order. Theday 
I was drowned I said so.” 

‘* Drowned, mum ?” cried the man amazed. 

‘Nearly, I mean,” said aunt. ‘Well, what 
now ?” 

‘I’ve discovered suthin,” said the man, poking 
the pipe with vigor. ‘It 7s a stocking! There 
now !” and out came with a tug a dingy wad of stuff 
which might have once been gray, or blue, or even 
white. 

** So it is,” said mother. 

“No it isn’t,” said aunt. ‘It’s paper.” 

The man had come forward with his prize, hold- 
ing it between a thumb and finger. In the hall 
without stood a table and he laid it there, the rest 
gathering around. Twisted by the pipe it was hard 
to tell what the bit of muslin had been, but the big 
fingers unwound the ball, and before us lay a hand- 
kerchief embroidered and marked G. G. 

‘* It’s one of yours, aunt,” said mother. 

Aunt Glengarrow turned pale. | 

‘¢ And there’s*something tied up in the corner,” 
saidthe man. ~-‘A bit of money likely, if I can but 
get it out; that has helped té wedge it, Ah, there 
it is!” and with a final tug the knot was undone 
and out upon the table rolled my grand-aunt Glen- 
garrow’s diamond ring. 

“‘ Great Heavens!” cried myaunt. ‘‘ remember 
now distinctly tying up the ring in my handker- 
chief and putting it about my neck to keep it safe. 
I've perjured myself!” And for the first time in 
her life aunt Glengarrow fainted in good earnest, 
while mother went off into hysterics. 

We are not heathen at Mapletown. So I need 
not tell you that Peggy was set free at once, and 
that father brought her home to our house again. 
But of course you don’t know, unless I tell you, that 
when mother said, ‘*‘ Peggy, if you want me to 
think right well of you, you must tell me the truth 
about that man on the bridge on New-Year’s Day.” 
_ The poor girl said, “I couldn't tell you then; it 
might have harmed him, and could have done me no 
good. It was my poor father, ma’am, who has 
found the world against him for so many years, and 
who gambles away all he can earn, and all that I 
can give him. God help him! And the ring—no 
diamond, only a common stone of some kind though 
the gold was good—was a present from Will Brace, 
who would have married me if he had not gone 
down at sea with the rest of the crew of the Star 
Queen three yearsago. And Peggy burst into tears, 
and mother kissed her, and we were so glad to have 
her back again. I like a story that ends well; and 


this time the truth is very pleasant. Only think 
of father’s hunting up that poor wretched gambler, 
‘Jack Hood, and taking him into his own office and 
saving him after all; and of one day a great ocean 


steamer bringing back a crew of shipwrecked men 


taken from a desert island, and of one of those sail- 
ors being Will Brace, our Peggy’s betrothed lover. 
It sounds too good to be truc ; but itis. And Peggy 
was married last Thursday in the church, looking 
lovely in her pure white dress. And that father of 
hers was there to give her away, quite a nice look- 
ing elderly man in black, not the least like the 
wretched creature who shivered on the bridge on 
New-Year’s Day five years before. And, strangest 
of all, though just as true as the rest, aunt Glen- 
garrow was there, in the best of humors, to give that 
dear old Peggy Hood the identical diamond ring as 
a wedding present. And it was altogether like a 


play, with every thing turning out right in the last - 
act. 


MY BOY BEN. 


The girl leaned from the window of the room she 
wasdusting. Fair and blue-eyed, somewhat pretty, 
there was yet a lurking something in her face that 
told you she belonged to the subject race. 

‘Yes, Ben,” looking up and down the fragrant 
garden paths for the owner of the voicé¢, and finally 
right down beneath the window, where he stood with 
a pruning-knife in his hand and some clippings 
from the tall flowering shrub he had been trimming. 
Nothing in his face to tell what blood darkened in 
his veins, unless it might be the spark that smoul- 
dered, as it were, in his full dark eye. He was tall 
and lithely made, his features aristocratic enough in 
mould for the most exacting taste, and he carried 
himself like a prince in disguise. 

**Tt’s true, Cindy, what I told you. Master 
Perry is only home on furlough. He’s taken a 
commission in the Richmond army. I saw his uni- 
form hid away in the oak wardrobe, not half an 
hour ago. And the family are going back with him 
wher .e goes. So it’s -bv to our chance if we 
don t take it pretty soon.” 

‘‘ What shall we do, Ben?” Cindy said, clasping 
her hands. 

Ben reached up and pulled her car down to a 
level with his lips. 

‘* Take our chance to-night, if we care enough for 
it,” he whispered; ‘‘ the Union lines are only six 
miles off.” 

‘¢ But master will > after us,” she answered, in 
the same breathless \ ice. 

‘‘T know; and they'd give us up to him, because 
he pretends to be Union. And I can’t prove that 
he ain’t. But, my girl, we won’t go as Cindy and 
Ben. You'll put on a suit of Master Walt’s, and I 
shall wear Master Perry’s uniform !” 

Cindy drew back from Ben’s triumphant look, 
fairly aghast with the daringness of the proposition. 

‘*Don’t you be scared, Cindy, it ain’t half so bad 
as to stay. And remember what that would be. 
How did your old mother die? and where’s Jube? 
and what was Lizzy whipped for? Will you go?” 

Cindy was crying bitterly.' ‘‘ Yes, oh yes!” 

‘¢Get away as early as you can then, to-night, 
and wear a suit of Master Walt’s. Look as much 
like him as you can; I'll be waiting at the bottom of 
the garden.” | ‘ 

It was near midnight when the two met again a 
the foot of the garden ; Cindy looking as much like 


tbe spruce young student, Master Walt, as his 


clothes could make her, but shaking with fear till 
her teeth chattered. 

Ben she at first took for Master Perry himself, 
and was for running back to the house when he 
stopped her. Ben’s eyes flashed like the buttons 


on his master’s uniform. 


‘Do I look enough like him to pass for him, 
Cindy ?” he asked, drawing himself up. 

‘¢ You Jook like his very self, Ben.” 

‘¢Then I am him, Captain Perry Littlejohn, of 
the Confederate service—remember, Cindy — and 
you're my boy Jube, and I’m going to desert to the 
old flag I never wanted to fight against. That’s 
about what I heard a deserter tell ’°em when I went 
to the Union camp with a load of sweet-potatoes 
the other day. Wonder if those Yankee soldiers 
will see any resemblance between Captain Little- 
john and his boy Ben?” 

Cindy watched her lover, speechless with ad- 
miration; too much bewildered, indeed, to detect 
the fine sarcasm that underlay his light speech. 

“The devil! ha, ha! ho, ho! What the mis- 
chief does this mean, Ben, you rascal ?” 

It was Captain Perry himself, who had been 
listening some time among the branches of the tree 
under which they stood, waiting for the night to 
get a little darker. He swung himself down now, 
and laid his hand lightly on Ben’s shoulder, almost 
convulsed with laughter at the idea of jus servant 
in Ais uniform, and pretending to pass for hemself ! 

‘Tt means that I’m going to try freedom, Mas- 
ter Perry,” said Ben, quietly. ‘‘ Come, Cindy.” 

He sprang from under Littlejohn’s hand, and 
darted down the avenue. 

Poor Cindy was too frightened to move, and let 
Master Perry take her back to the house without 
the faintest show of resistance. 

Master Perry was very angry by this time; but 
he did not offer to pursue the fugitive. 

-*¢ The scoundrel!” he muttered. ‘I'll go over to 
the Union camp after him to-morrow; and I don’t 
think he'll ever try it again after I’ve given him 
a certain practical illustration of the consequences 
of such impertinence. Won't the Yankees stare, 
though—curse them—when they find chat, instead 
ef Captain Littlejohn, deserter, they’ve only got my 
slave-boy, Ben? They’re just soft enough to swal- 
low that imposition.” 

Cindy listened to him, shuddering. She had 
often heard Ben say he would never live to be 
whipped ; and some instinct of this in the family 
had hitherto spared him such ignominy. Now, 
however, it seemed that nothing could save him. 

True to his word, Master Perry went over to the 
Union camp in the morning to claim his slave. He 


| had rested very contentedly overnight in the belief 


that he would experience no difficulty in obtaining 
possession of him, and his meditations were chiefly 
of the punishment necessary to prevent such im- 
pertinence in future. Ben was very spirited; he 
knew that well enough; but all the more reason 
why his spirit should be broken. 

‘* A fellow representing himself as Captain Lit- 
tlejohn, deserter from the Confederate service?” 
repeated the officer to whom Littlejohn presented 
himself. ‘‘ Why, yes, I believe we have got such 
aman here. He’s under guard, though, till the 
matter can be investigated. Do you know any 
thing about him?” 

Littlejohn laughed. 

“T ought to, seeing I’m Cap—ahem—Littlejohn 
myselg and the fellow you have got is only my boy 
Ben, done up in my—ahem—in a uniform the fel- 
low got hold of somewhere.” . 

What?” 

Littlejohn repeated his story somewhat more co- 
herently. There were some quicksands in the vi- 
cinity of that uniform, but he floundered through 


them; and Colonel Manning, amused and perplex- 


ed both, sent a file of men after the mysterious 
Captain. 

Ben came into the presence, looking like a Ma- 
jor-General at the very least. The uniform be- 
came him wonderfully, and having already snuffed 
a few hours of free air he carried himself several 
inches taller than usual, and looked so handsome 


and dignified withal that it was much easier be- 


lieving Littlejohn ‘‘my boy Ben” than Ben him- 
self. 


‘You certainly do resemble each other,” said 
Colonel Manning to the slave claimant, ‘‘and 
really, Sir, where master and slave so strangely re- 
semble each other, really—” 

He hesitated, still between amusement and real 
perplexity, while Littlejohn colored, angrily. 

“* Do you mean to insult me, Sir?” feeling for his 
sword; but Ben had it. 

-** By no means, Captain.” 

Ben, at too great a distance to hear the conversa- 
tion, was regarding his quondam master with an in- 
describably ferocious air, copied from the most ap- 
proved specimens of Southern chivalry he had ever 
seen. 

‘Captain, this gentleman lays a very singular 
claim to—” 

The bogus Captain interrupted the hesitating 
sentence with a ferocious scowl, and then laughing 
lightly, said, 

‘* You are facetious, Colonel, ha! ha! to call my 
boy Ben this gentleman.” 

Here was a situation! Which was “‘ My boy 
Ben,” or was either? The Colonel began to look 
cloudy, vaguely suspecting that he was being made 
the victim of some.family hoax. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘I see no other way 
but to place you both under arrest till this matter 
can be properly investigated.” 

‘*Come to inform against me as a rebel, eh?” 
asked Ben, slave wit getting ahead of the gentle- 
m . .ly instinct on the other side. 

‘You rascal—” began Littlejohn; but Colonel 
Manning informed him that personal invective 
could not be indulged there, the Captain showed 
himself quite the most a gentleman of the two. 

‘*Captain? he’s no Captain: this is an outrage, 
Colonel Manning—a deliberate outrage !” 

‘‘Why, Ben, what game are you up to now? 
The cleverest joker you ever saw, Colonel,” the 
real Ben said, with an air that staggered Littlejohn 
himself. 

Colonel Manning tried to smile, but it was hard 
work, the whole affair was so bewildering. And 
he had grown more and more suspicious that he 
was being hoaxed somehow. His sentiments con- 
cerning the contrabands were peculiar, somebody 
might have hit upon this plan to test them. 

He accordingly, as the simplest way out of the 
dilemma, ordered the mysterious pair both under ar- 
rest for the present. : 

Southern temper was scarcely able to contain it- 
self then, and sputtered and fumed vehemently, but 


‘in vain. Ben marched away with his chuckling 


guard like a conquering hero. 

A messenger was dispatched to the Littlejohn 
family mansion when Master Perry got cool enough 
to suggest such a proceeding. But the messenger 
must have lost his way, though it was plain enough, 
for nothing more was heard of him till the follow- 
ing day toward noon. 

Meanwhile, next morning, a little before light, a 
blue-eyed, fair-faced young woman calling he 
Cindy, came struggling into the Union camp, and 
fell fainting with terror at the feet of the compas- 
sionate picket who hailed her. A slight examina- 
tion showed that it was probably not altogether ter- 
ror made the girl faint. Her shoulders were bruised 
and lacerated ; she had been whipped for trying to 
runaway. That was evident enough. 

We all know what Yankee soldiers are in such a 
case. One of those who stood there and heard poor 
Cindy’s story had dabbled in law before he became 
a soldier, and was consequently dubbed ‘‘ the law- 
yer” by his comrades. He managed somehow to 
get speech with Captain Littlejohn alias Ben; and 
the consequence was, that when Colonel Manning, 
having pondered the matter, had that curious case 
of ‘My boy Ben” up again in the morning, Ben, 
looking as much like a Major-General as ever, told 
the Colonel with dignified courtesy that if he would 
permit him (Ben) to say a few words and ask a few 
questions, he would prove entirely to his satisfac- 
tion which of the two was really Captain Little- 

hn. 
+ Colonel Manning assented, and Ben proceeded : 

‘sIf even I were the slave of thic man calling 
himself Perry Littlejohn, has not the United States 
Congress passed a law confiscating the slaves of all 
rebels?” 

‘¢ Congress has passed such a law.” 

‘Then, Sir, this matter is easy of settlement. 
For tne easier arrangement of it I am willing to ac- 
knowledge that I was the property of Perry Little- 
jchn; but having in iny possession proof that he is 
a rebel. I am now confiscated to the United States. 


This uniform, you will find, if you wish to test the 
matter, fits that gentleman better even than my- 
self. I took it from his wardrobe the night I came 
here. In this pocket of it you will find his com- 
mission, under rebel signature, as an officer in the 
rebel army. By sending to his father’s house and 
examining his father’s private papers you will find 
ample proof that he is also a rebel. Till you have 
ascertained these circumstances to be as I represent 
them, Colonel, I shall await with hope that judg- 
— which makes me either a free man or-his 
stave.” 

Perry Littlejohn, Esq., had very little to say—or 
rather he had it wee od little part 

His father, coming to claim Cindy, was detained 
till a sort of investigating committee could be scnt 
to his house. ; 

The result proved that Ben had told the truth, 
and Colonel Manning being very exact in such 
matters, the Littlejohn slaves fulfilled the letter of 
the law, and became confiscated. 

They had a wedding in camp the next day. Bey 
and Cindy were married. | 


~HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


One of our city confectioners advertises broken hearts 
for thirteen cents per pound! | 

Waere, anp Eav Wuere!—*“ There has been a 
frightful fire,” we have just read, Well, 
then, we should like to know what the Vichy waters we 
hear about are worth ? 


- 
Tue Cowarp’s ** legs. 


Man is born of woman; and he may often die of her. 


Why is a washer-woman like Saturday ?—Because she 
brings in the clothes (close) of the week. 


Noticge.—The gentleman who, the other day, ran away 
from home without stopping to take his breath is requested 
to fetch it as quickly ar possible. 


Soft words butter no parsnips, but a new bonnet pre- 
— to a wife will cover a multitude of her husband's 
sins. 


PASSAGE FROM THE Diary oF a “ LATE” PuYsician.—~ 
fellow got well before I came.” 
— 
Those who ‘‘sow wild oats generally reap a crop of 
tears."" 


MULTUM IN Parvo.—The soul in the body. 


A Tutrp-BoTrLe Conunpreum.—When are the Funds 
unsteady ?--When money is “‘ tight.” 


An alderman was heard the other day getting off the 
following specimen of what may be called “ corporation” 
logic: “ All human things are hollow; #ma human thing, 
therefore I'm hollow. It is contemptible to be hollow, 
therefore "ll stuff myself as full as I'm able.” = 


QUIET AMUSEMENT. 
Curious Inquirer. ‘*Gardener, why do you water the 
sidewalk so much ?”" 
GagpENEe.—*‘ Sure, master has nothing to amuse him, 
and so he makes me keep the sidewalk wet, while he louks 
out the windy at the ladies’ ankles.” 


The surgeon of an English ship of war used to prescribe 
salt-water for his patients in all disorders. _Having< iled 
one evening on a party of pleasure, he happenec by some 
mischance to be drowned. The captain, who had not 
heard of the disaster, asked one of the tars next day if he 
had heard any thing of the doctor. ‘* Yes,” answered 
Jack: **he was drowned last night in his own medicine 
chest.” 

*“¢I’m very much surprised,” quoth Harry, 
““Thit Jane a gambler should marry.” 
not at all,’ her sister says, 
**You know he has such winning ways!” 

One of the curiosities some time since shown at a public 
exhibition professed to be a ekull of Oliver Cromwell. A 
gentleman present observed that it could not be Crom- 
well’s, as he had a very large head, and this was a eme}? 
skull. “Oh, I know all that,”’ said the exhibitor, undis- 
— ** but, you see, this was his skull when he was a 


It is too true that there are many patriote, who, while 
they bleat about the “* cawse of liberty,” act in so interest- 
ed a manner that. they are evidently looking more after 
the effects. : 


An Englishman paying an Irish shoe-black with rude- 
nese, the ‘*dirty urchin” said, ‘* My honey, all the polish 
you have is upon your boots, and I gave you that.” 


They can not be complete in aught 
Who are not humorously prone; 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 


Hook one day walking in the Strand with a friend had . 


his attention to a very pompous gentleman, who 


otherwise to the query, Hook had passed on. 


“My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 
home so dull and dreary?" 
** Not so, my love,” he said, ‘‘not s0; 
But man and wife a. - one, you know; 
And when alone 1m weary!” 


A Yorkshire clergyman, preac hing for the Blind Asylum 
began by gravely remarking: ‘If all the world were blind, 
what a melancholy sight it would be!” 


A man with one eye laid a wager with another man, 


that he (the one-eyed person) saw more than the other. 
The wa was . “You have lost,” says the 


first; **I can see the fro eyes in your face, and you can 
see only one in mine.” 


What is the difference between the Prince of Wales and 
a bombshell?—One is heir to the throne, the other ix 
thrown to the air. [The Prince himeeif, on hearing this, 
declared it to be simply a-bomb-inable. ] 


“When I first married my wife,” said a fond husband, 
“I loved her so much that I could have eaten her; and 
now,” he added, with a sigh, * I wish to Heaven I had." 

NEVER DESPAIR. 
obstacles to fame 
sepping-stones unto the same. 


Miss Annie Mossity and Mrs. Ann Tippathy are earn- 


ted to call upon Miss Amy A. Billity, and re- 
pan ac impression they left behind them on Tues- 


day. 


- 
strutted along as if the street were his own. Instantly 
leaving his companion, Hook went up to the stranger and 
said, “I beg your pardon, Sir, but pray may I ask—re 
you any body in particular?” Before the astonished 
a could collect himself so as to reply practically or 
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QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER LI. 
PRESENTIMENT. 

THe conntess and Lily were speedily installed 
in the Cottage. 

_ The dwelling placed at the countess’s disposal 
by Mr. M'Variety might, with almost equal 4 san 
priety, have been dubbed the Barn, or the - 
sion House, or the Log Cabin ; for it partook, in 
pretty well-balanced degrees, of each and every 
one of the charac teristics of the edifices just men- 
tioned. Perhaps, when Ranelagh was the coun- 
try-house of some great seventeenth-century no- 
bleman, it had been a Mansion— indeed, it yet 
boasted a fine old carved porch, and some lat- 
ticed windows with deep embrasures of stone, 
whith had a Mansion House look; but it had 
been half burned down, and patched up again 
with bricks and boards in a most heterogeneous 
fashion. What kind of roof it had originally 
possessed was uncertain. ~The existing one was 
certainly of thatch. Its career had been an 
eminently varied one; and successive lessees of 
Ranelagh had put it to all kinds of uses. Mrs. 
Snuffburn, the housekeeper, who had lived 
through many managements, and whose mem- 
ory was prodigious, was ready to take her affi- 
davit that she had known the Cottage when it 
was converted into acow-house. Manager Wob- 
bels, who rented the gardens in ’36, the Great 
Balloon year, was of an agricultural turn of 
mind, and kept pigs in the garden attached to 
the Cottage. His famous trotting pony, Hydro- 
cephalous, was put out to grass in the adjoining 
paddock, and in the great hall he kept the In- 
dian corn which he had grown after an approved 
recipe of the late Mr. Cobbett. The corn came 
up beautifully ; only the rats devoured the greater 


‘portion of the crop when it was garnered in, and 


the residue turned bad, so as to excite, the rather, 
ridicule than competition when exhibited on a 


‘stall in Mark Lane as the Royal Ranelagh Corn. 


Monsieur Folliculaire, from Paris, who took 
the Gardens in the Coronation year (you remem- 
ber: Folliculaire of Tivoli and the Montagnes 
Russes, who used to give promenade concerts 
long before Jullien was heard of ), ‘‘ remounted,” 
to use his own expression, and redecorated the 
Cottage in the Louis Quinze style, covering the 
cvilings with flying personages out of Lempriére’s 


‘Dictionary, and very scantily attired, and the 


walls with mirrors, gaseliers, and festooned dra- 
peries of pink and white glazed calico. Follicu- 


.laire was an imaginative man, mad as a March 


hare. His endeavors, nevertheless, were com- 
mendable. At the clapping of hands tables 
laden with the choicest viands and the rarest 
wines were to rise through trap-doors; you had 
only to lift a corner of the table-cloth to find the 
keys of a harpsichord; and the ice-creams were 
always sent up in shapes representing the Vénus 
de Médicis or the Belle Chocolatiere. But the 
machinery of the supper-tables wouldn’t work, 
and the choice viands and rare wines were apt 
either to stick, in medio, between supper-room and 


cellar, after the manner of Mohammed’s coffin, 


or else to shoot up suddenly, with alarming crash 


_of crockery-ware, scattering dismay and gravy 


among the assembled guests. Compelled to 
have recourse to manual aid in lieu of mechan- 


ical appliances, Folliculaire engaged waitresses 


who wore high powdered toupees, hoops, short 


skirts, and high-heeled shoes, according to the 


pattern of the shepherdesses of Watteau and 
Lancret. These young ladies, however, com- 


_ plained that the high-heeled shoes, in addition 
’ to being painful to walk upon, conduced to corns, 
. and that the powder spoiled their hair. 


Folli- 
culaire suggested wigs; but the perrukes were 


- continually tumbling into plates of lobster salad, 
__and, besides, made the young ladies’ hands ache. 
In despair, he replaced the shepherdesses by a 


corps of graceful nymphs attired as vivandiéres 
of the French army; and for a while the blue 


tunics, white aprons, and scarlet pantaloons 


proved very attractive ; but, as a rule, the Brit- 


- ish aristocracy were languid in availing them- 


selves of the delights of the Trianon Pompadour ; 
and the sudden bankruptcy and flight of Follicu- 


_ Jaire (he now keeps a coffee-house at Malta) 


nipped in the bud his ingenious project for con- 


| verting the Trianon into an Oriental Kiosque, 


dressed like Gulbeyaz in Don Juan, to han 


_ chibouques, narghilés, and coffee to the visitors, 


and execute Bayadére dances in the centre of 
the saloon. 

By turns property-room, scene-shed, fire-work 
repository, and general repository for odds and 
ends, the Cottage had fallen into a curious state 
éfdilapidation. The night-watchman lived there 
atone period. Sundry cocks and hens found out 
that the deserted rooms were good places to roost 
in, but they were at length driven out by the 
rats. ‘At last a legend, which had long lain 
dormant, was revived, and the Cottage was de- 
clared to be haunted. The watchman, who 
averred that he had seen sights ‘‘enuff to make 
a man’s marrer turn to hice,” but was otherwise 
(as is ordinarily the case with ghost-seers) un- 
able to particularize that which he had seen, re- 
moved to other quarters; while people, who 
hadn’t seen any thing, were, as usual, quite ready 
to invest the supernatural visitants of the Cot- 
tage with a definite form, only they were not 
unanimous. was a party for a lady in a 
white night-gown much bedabbled with blood; 
there was another (headed by the cook) who 
placed implicit faith in the nocturnal appearance 
of a figure with horns and hoofs, who vomited 
sulphurous flames, and was supposed to be the 
spectre of a deceased ocwack man, who had 
sold himself te-the Enemy of Mankind; while a 
by no means uninfluential section, who pinned 


their faith to the assertions of the chief lamp- ] It was a great sight to sce the sheik, with his 


lighter, entertained no doubt whatever as to the 

riodical issue from the Cottage of two skeleton 
mney mounted, one on the shoulders of the 
other, on a black horse, with eyes of fire. These 
were at once set down as the phantoms of the 
dauntless but unfortunate Babylonian Brothers, 
both of whom contrived to break their necks in 


a dare-devil ring performance in the reign of | 


Manager Wobbel. 

His suvordinates thought Mr. M‘Variety a 
very bold man, when, on assuming the lessee- 
ship of Ranelagh, he announced his intention of 
living in the haunted Cottage. People tried to 
dissuade him from the idea, but he laughed them 
to scorn. ‘Just the very thing I’ve been try- 
ing for all my life,” he remarked, in answer to 
their expostulations. ‘‘Only show me a down- 
right bena fide ghost,” he said, ‘‘and if it’s a he, 
or if it’s a she, I'll sign a three yex"s’ engage- 
ment with that ghost at ten, fifteen, .nd twenty 
pounds a week. What stunning double crown 

ters we would have out about it to be sure! 
Eh, Billy Van Post? ‘The Ghost at Rane- 
lagh: no augmentation of prices.’ It would be 
tremendous.” Mr. M‘Variety, it will be re- 
membered, lived slightly in advance of the pe- 
riod when every manager throughout the empire 
could have his ghost by application to Professor 
Pepper. 

Mr. M‘Variety, however, did not find it pos- 
sible to add a “downright bona fide ghost” to 
the attractions of Ranelagh. His only nocturn- 
al visitors were rats, and they, yielding to a 
judicious course of arsenical treatment, speed- 
ily left the Cottage in the prosaic phase of being 
rather an old-fashioned place, slightly rickety, 
and not very weather-tight. The manager, who 
had an eccentric fancy for occupying at least 
half a score of residences at the same time—his 
enemies ascribed to him as a motive for thus 
multiplying his domicile a desire to ‘‘dodge”’ the 
sheriffs of different counties who might possibly 
have judgments against him—took a fancy into 
his head that the Cottage would be a snug little 
retreat when he was detained late in town, and 
a pleasant change for him when he was tired 
of his villa at Isleworth, his family residence in 
Brompton, his big house near Dorset Square, his 
chambers in Lyons Inn, and a queer little place, 
half office, half dwelling-house, he occupied in a 
triangular yard, beginning with a soap-boiler’s 
and ending with a livery-stable, but dignified 
with the name of a square, and called after 
some saint, which he occupied in the wilds of 
Finsbury, somewhere between London-wall and 
Bishopsgate. 

He soon grew tired of the Cottage, however, 
and said that it gave him the blues. He chris- 
tened it the ‘‘Dismal Swamp.” He was, per- 
haps, disappointed at finding no ghosts about 
the premises. After a few weeks he ceased to 
reside there, and abandoned it to the occupation 
of the celebrated Albino Family from the Valley 
of Dappes. The Albino Patriarch, his wife, and 
four children, all with fuzzy heads of hair, like 
spun glass; all with pink eyes, violet gums, teeth 
of a pale mauve, and ass’s milk complexions, 
lived here for a while. They were very quar- 
relsome, and from black eyes and contused noses 
distributed among them by the Patriarch (who 
drank), were frequently rendered unfit for ex- 
hibition. After this they returned to the Val- 
ley of Dappes, where the youngest Albino girl, 
being alone on the top of a high-mountain tend- 
ing goats, was fortunate enough, in an ecstatic 
vision, to have an interview with Saint Teresa 
of Lima, who informed her that the Valley of 
Dappes was going to the devil through the de- 
plorable addictedness of the population to drink- 
ing hard cider and reading the Siécle newspaper 
on the Sabbath-day. She forthwith became a 
miracle; the clergy took her up; Monseigneur 
the Bishop absolutely condescended to issue a 
mandement about her, gently hinting that peo- 
ple who didn’t believe in miracles in general, 
and St. Teresa of Lima in particular, were babes 
of perdition, and candidates for perpetual brim- 
stone; and the whole family did much better 
than when they were at Ranelagh, the pink-eyed 
Patriarch drinking more freely than ever. 

After their departure, and a brief interregnum, 
during which nobody to speak of save a mouldy 
man in a snuff-colored coat, a Scotch cap, and 
a red worsted comforter, the fringes of which 
he ‘used as a pocket-handkerchief, who had his 
dinner (generally consisting of tripe, liver, or 
some other visceral matter) sent him daily in 
a basin, drank cold coffee out of a black bottle 
labeled ‘‘rue gin,” read with great persistency 
a pamphlet containing a report of the murder 
of Lord William Russell by Benjamin Cour- 
voisier,.and was stated to be in the employ of 
the Sheriff of Surrey—after the transitory occu- 
pation of the Cottage by this personage, anoth- 
er family was billeted there by the hospitable 
Mr. M‘Variety. These were the Ouli Zoug 
Zoug Arabs from Mecca. There was a grand- 
father, who was a sheik, and wore a green tur- 
ban, but was one night recognized by a stra 
tourist as having been head shampooer at a bath 
in Cairo. The same tourist declared that the 
sheik’s eldest son had frequently attended on 
him in the capacity of a donkey-boy at Alex- 
andria; that,the sheik himself, in the intervals 
of shampooing, was in the habit of relating im- 
proper stories, receiving payment in copper for 
the same; that the mother and her two daugh- 
ters had belonged to the honorable fraternity of 
Almé; and that one particular houri, with the 
biggest black eyés ever seen out of a sloe-bush, 
whose vocation it was to sit cross-legged in very 
baggy trowsers, on a divan, and smoke a hub- 
ble-bubble, was an Algerian Jewess, who had 
formerly kept a little shop for the sale of sham 
sequins, and attar of roses even more spurious, 
in Marseilles. Be it as it may, the Ouli Zoug 
Zoug Arabs from Mecca were for a time very 
instrumental in filling Mr. M‘Variety’s treasury. 


very big green turban, and his very long white 
beard, strumming on a species of banjo—the 
Arab mandolin, I presume—while the Jewess 
smoked her narghilé, and the daughters danced 
the shawl dance, kicking off their yellow slip- 
pers, and letting down their back hair in the 
most exciting passages, while the old woman, 
who had a pair of mustaches which would have 
done honor to a grenadier of the Old Guard, 
handed coffee round to the visitors at a shilling 
a cup; and the son, who had been a donkey- 
boy, executed complicated sarabands and back 
somersaults, uttering, meanwhile, the cries of 
his native country. The family were strict Mo- 
hammedans, and when they ate butchers’ meat, 
which was seldom, a sheep was purchased for 
them, which they killed on the premises. You 
paid six-pence extra to see the sheik groveling 
on his prayer carpet; and the ladies never ap- 
peared in the promenade in the Gardens after 
the performance without being strictly veiled. 
It was, however, unfortunately discovered that 
even the tourist was wrong in his shampooing 
theory, and that the sheik was an Irishman, who 
had been discharged, not honorably, from the 
service of the Honorable East India Company. 
A newspaper exposure put an end to the per- 
formances of the Ouli Zoug Zoug Arabs. They 
essayed to work the provinces, first as Dancing 
Dervishes, and next as Maronite Christians flee- 
ing from the cruel persecutions of the Turkish 
Government; but were at last obliged to retire 
to Mecca, or Ireland, or obscurity. 

And now the Cottage was occupied by Ma- 
dame Ernestine, as the direct heir and next of 
kin, in a professional line, of the Ouli Zoug Zoug 
Arabs, stars of the East whose light had waned 
and flickered and gone out, like many other 
lights of the other days of Ranelagh. But Ma- 
dame Ernestine’s star, at this moment, seemed 
to be in the ascendant, and Mr. M‘Variety had 
paid fall homage to her importance by furnish- 
ing the Cottage with many elegant articles which 
he had not vouchsafed to former occupants. He 
had fitted up the largest apartment.as a draw- 
ing-room, and flattered himself that he had done 
the thing in first-rate style. It is true that the 
carpet did not cover the whole of the room; but 
it was a bright red one, of a large pattern, with 
a fringe all round, and was thus a little suggest- 
ive of Indian splendor. The curtains of the win- 
dows were ‘somewhat dingy and faded ; but being 
lined with new pink calico, and tied up with 
yellow cord, with depending tassels, of the pat- 


terns which we see in portraits of military he-- 
‘roes, taken with a back-ground of pillar and cur- 


tained sky, were indicative, particularly from 
the outside, of dainty elegance combined with 
magnificence. Mr. M‘Variety had aimed at 
splendor rather than comfort, and, with this 
view, had introduced a great deal of lacquered 
brass and gilding into the apartment. There 
were heavy gilt cornices over the windows; an 
ormolu clock, with an obstinate partiality for 
half past four, on the mantle-shelf; two or three 
rickety inlaid tables, with brass rosettes on their 
hips, and brass claws at the extremities of their 
legs; a tremendous ormolu chandelier, designed 
on a scale adapted to halls of dazzling light, and 
consequently altogether out of proportion to its 
present sphere, and a dozen or so of white and 
gold chairs, which had evidently, at one time or 


other, formed a portion of the costly furniture 


in the grand salon of a stage marquis.’ All this 
would doubtless have been very magnificent had 
not the effect been slightly marred by traces of 
the Albino Family and the Ouli Zoug Zougs on 
the walls and ceiling. Those traces consisted of 
stains and splashes upon the dingy paper, as if 
the Patriarch had been in the habit of throwing 
his heel-taps in the faces of the members of his 
amiable family, and missing his mark; and of 
dark smudges upon the ceiling, dimly suggesting 
that the Zoug Zougs had used the apartment as 
a dormitory, and been accustomed to go upon 
nocturnal hunting expeditions with a tallow-can- 
dle. It was suggested by a certain person that, 
in order to have all things in keeping, it would 


be well to treat the walls to a new p/ per, and . 


the ceiling to a pail of whitewash, but M.r. M‘Va- 
riety would not hear of such a thing. ‘ Never 
mind paper and whitewash,” he said; “ with all 
this gold about, and that magnificent chandelier 
which cost a hundred pounds when new if it 
cost a penny, the room will look first-rate at 
night. When Madame sits in one of those gilded 
chairs with her feet upon the back of that gilt 
stool, she'll think she is a countess in downright 
earnest.” 

Two of the smaller apartments had been fitted 
up as bedrooms, one for Madame Ernestine and 
the other for Lily. The appointments of these 
rooms were in much better taste than those of 
the drawing-room. Liily’s little dormitory was 


exceedingly neat and dainty. It was furnished 


all in white—a white carpet with a small blue 
forget-me-not running through it, white dimity 
curtains to the little bed, and a white muslin 
covering on the toilet-table, on which stood an 
oval looking-glass in a white enameled frame, 
wreathed about with lace. Madame’s room was 
furnished with equa!) comfort and elegance, but 
more gaudily, and not in white. 

Mr. M‘Variety flattered himself that the count- 
ess would be charmed with her new abode, par- 
ticularly after her residence in the humble salons 
of Mr. Kafooze. When he heard that she was 
coming over to take possession he stationed him- 
self in the carved porch to bid her welcome, and 
perhaps also to give himself the gratification of 
witnessing her delight and surprise. The count- 
ess did not make her appearance at the exact 
moment she was expected—she never did—but 
she came at length, wrapped in an elegant seal- 
skin cloak, poor Lily following at her heels, car- 
rying a bandbox. The countess was magnifi- 
cently dressed, and, through t»e softening me- 
dium of her veil, looked almosi beautiful. She 


~ 


= 


was in a passion, as usual, and came up mutter. 
ing something about cette vieille ganache de 
Kafooze. 

‘*'What’s the matter now?” said Mr. M‘Va_ 
riety; ‘‘had any words with old Foozlum?” . 

“Old Foozlum, as you call him,” said the 
countess, ‘‘is an owl, a toad, a bat, un Oiseau 
de mauvais augure. Because I forgot the little | 
riding-whip that Milord Carlton presented to 
me, and went back for it, he muttered something 
about his accursed stars, and said I should have 
no luck.” 

you don’t believe in such no 
said Mr. M‘Variety, laughing. nes 

“Believe! Bah! I believe in nothing,” saiq 
the countess. ‘‘But it vexes me. Why should 
I have no luck? Dites-moi.” 

“Qld Foozlum is wrong for once, countess.” 
said Mr. M‘Variety, ‘‘for luck’s in your way. 
What do you think of this for a residence? ijl] 
it suit, eh ?” | : 

The countess surveyed the Cottage for a mo- 
ment with a look of supreme contempt. ‘ So,” 
she said, ‘this is my castle! Un beau chatean 
vraiment! A palace fit for a queen! Fit for a 
cow, fit for a pig,-... for any animal that Mon- 
sieur M‘Variety may have reasons for accom- 
modating with a residence in the Gardens of | 
Ranelagh.” 

‘*Now don’t say any thing disparaging of the 
Cottage until you’ve seen the inside of it,” said 
Mr. M‘Variety. ‘‘Come up stairs and I'll show 

ou the drawing-room. But stay, one moment. 
Look at the porch first—a real bit of antiquity, 
and no mistake.” And Mr. M‘Variety proceed- 
ed to point out the carvings, and expatiate upon 
their merits as relics of antiquity and works of 


The countess stamped her foot impatiently. 
‘¢ Allons, monsieur, entrons!” she said, “I don't 
like the porch. I don’t admire it at all; it is 
cold and damp, like a dungeon. Ma parole 
d’honneur, it gives me the horrors!” 

‘*Oh, very well. Come in and see the draw- 
ing-room; you'll like that better.” And the 
manager led the way. 

The countess, jerking an impatient gesture 
to Lily, immediately followed him; but she had 
no sooner crossed the threshold than she paused, 
and violently grasped M‘Variety’s arm. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ said the manager. 

‘Something, I know not what,” said the 
countess ; ‘*a sudden chill ;” and she shudder- 
ed and turned pale as she spoke. 

“‘Come to the fire and warm yourself,” said 
the manager ; ‘‘it is a bitter cold day.” 

The countess did not reply, immediately. She 
stood as if transfixed by some sudden thought. 
At length she said : , 

‘*T do not like this place. . I shall not be happy 
here; it chills the marrow in my bones. What 
did the old fool say? That I should have no 
luck.” 

‘*Who,” said Mr. M‘Variety—‘‘ who'd have 
thought of you being superstitious !”’ 

‘“‘T am not superstitious,” she replied; ‘I. 
am cold. Give me some cognac.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s what you want,” said the man- 
ager. ‘‘Sit down a minute by the fire in Mrs. 
Snuffburn’s room, and I’]l bring over a bottle.” 

Mrs. Snuffburn, a thin, gaunt, ghostly wo- 
man, very deaf, with red eyes and a shrill voice, 
was at the door‘of her apartment—which was 
the kitchen—awaiting the arrival of her new 
mistress. She stood in the doorway, stiff and 
solemn, like a beckoning spectre. The countess, 
though faint and ill, could not help commenting 
in her usual flattering manner upon the house- 
keeper’s appearance. ‘‘ Ah, quelle horrible vie- 
ille!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘C’est une sorciére!” 

Mrs. Snuffburn, being innocent of the slight- 
est acquaintance with foreign tongues, probably 
took this as a compliment, for she immediately 
handed the countess a chair, and said, in as 
kindly a voice as she could command : 

‘¢ Sit °e down, ma’am, do, and warm yourself, 
for you look mortal cold, to be sure.” 

The countess sat down before the fire, put her 
foot upon the fender, and rested her head upon 
her hand. Lily had never seen her so dejected, 
so softened. She put down the bandbox and — 
quietly approached her chair. | 

In a timid, faltering voice Lily said, ‘‘ Can 
I do any thing for you, ma—madame ?” 

The countess, without moving or turning 
round, took the girl by the hand and drew her 
toward her. Poor Lily was startled and half 
alarmed, for the woman grasped her hand fierce- 


ly, though with something of tenderness. But 


the next instant, when Mr. M‘Variety came bus- 
tling in with the cognac, she flung the little hand 
from her and pushed Lily away. ‘‘ Quick,” she 
said, holding out her hand for the glass, ‘‘or I 
shall do something that will make me ashamed 
of myself.”’ 

What was there that she, Valérie a la Beu- 
gleuse, the stable-girl of Marouille—she, the 
wife of Griffin Blunt, the roué, the sharper, 
and the debauchee—she, the sham countess and 
heartless adventuress, the wild woman of Venti- 
millioni’s show, Madame Ernestine, the brandy- 
drinking exponent of the haute-école in the cir- 
cus at Ranelagh—what was it that she would be. 
ashamed of? 

Was it the weakness of allowing one spark of 
human womanly feeling to glow for one moment 
at her heart of ice; the crime of permitting that 
heart to melt to the extent of a single tear? It 
may have been. She drank off three glasses of 
brandy one after the other, as they were handed 
to her by her obsequious manager. ‘Then rose, 
stood erect, and with a wave of her hand cast 
her thoughts and her feelings away from her, 2s 
one would cast a pebble into.the sea. ‘‘C’est 
fini,” she said; ‘‘I am better now. Let us £° 
and view the chateau.” 

M‘Variety seemed to be quite relieved when 
the cbuntess recovered her ordinary humor; 
for the mood into which she had been sinking 
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perplexed and troubled him. He was troubled ‘‘ Massa, don’t you want for buy dem chicken? | to come first, if he expected any peace of inne, and their houses razed to the ground. Is there any truth 
In the second story he had just got to the place | i this story? What is certain ts, that until the com- 


as he would have been if a performing horse of 
his, noted for kicking and throwing his rider, 
had suddenly shown a disposition to be docile 
and steady. 

The inanager led the way to the drawing- 
room, ai d the countess followed briskly, singing 
a snatch of a gay reckless French song. 


‘What do you say, countess, is this your 


style?” he said, as he threw open the door of 
the gilded apartment. The proprietor of ten 


thousand extra lamps had not miscalculated the . 


effect of the gilding and the brass cornices and 
the ormolu chandelier. The countess was de- 
lighted. 

‘¢C’est magnifique, c’est charmant !”’ -he said. 
‘¢ Monsieur are the prince of 
managers, and be assured that the disinterested- 
ness of your regard for me has my highest con- 
sideration. You are a pattern to your profes- 
sion, mon bon enfant, and I hope, when you 
die, you will be stuffed and put into a museum 
as an encouragement to managers. Ah} I see 

our honest face mantle with gratification at the 
doing of a good deed; but, ma foi, I have known 
managers who, if they had caught themselves 
performing, a virtuous action, would have said 
their prayers for once in their lives and asked 
to be forgiven. But you—vous étes la perle 
des entrepreneurs.” 

‘Thank you, countess. I’m very much obliged 
to you,” said Mr. M‘Variety, with a knowing 
look; ‘*I’m glad you appreciate what I have 
done for you; for you see [ve got the Cottage 
up regardless of expense. Come and see the 
bedrooms. ‘This one’s for you; a-snug crib, 
ain’t it? light, comfortable, and airy, with ele- 
gance into the bargain.” 
*¢Charmante! charmante!” The countess 

was pleased, or feigned to be pleased, with 
every thing. 

‘¢And this little one,” said Mr. M‘Variety, 
leading the way into the dainty white chamber, 

‘‘For missy!” said the countess. ‘‘ Pour- 
quoi? Because it is all in white? Why not 
forme? White is the emblem of purity, is it 
not? Why not for me then, monsieur? Ha!” 
And she grinned that horrible grin of hers. 

‘‘Oh, well,” said the manager, ‘‘if you like 
‘this one best you can have it. Please yourself, 
countess, but I thought you would prefer the 
large one.” 

Monsieur Mac,” said the countess, tapping 
the manager on the arm with her riding-whip, 
‘‘you did not think any thing of the kind. [I 
am not a fool, Monsieur Mac; but no matter, 
the imp shall have this dainty room; the little 
devil shall be rolled in snow. She shall be my 
guardian angel.” And she leered at the mana- 
ger knowingly as she spoke. 

Mr. M‘Variety had seen a good many theat- 
rical mothers and guardians in his time; he 
knew how heartless, how ruthless, how rapacious 
they were; but he had never known one to 
equal this terrible Frenchwoman. He was very 
glad to escape from her to the bustle of his man- 
agerial duties, in- which he was accustomed to 
forget many things in connection with his pro- 
fession which it was not pleasant to dwell upon 
and think about. 

‘When he had gone the countess called for 
Lily. The girl entered the room timidly and 
doubtfally. 

‘Come forward, child,” said the countess ; 
‘‘nearer, close to me. There. Listen. I am 
your mother. Do you hear that?” 

Lily answered with a faint ‘‘ Yes.” 

“* Your father,” continued the countess, ‘* was 
a scoundrel, a cheat, a beggar. He deceived 
me, beat me like a dog, degraded me, and at 
last left me to the mercy of the world. He died 
as he had lived—a beggar—and yet he left mea 
legacy. Do you know what that legacy was?” 

The countess repeated the question fiercely, 
and Lily answered, falteringly, ‘‘ No.” 

‘“‘Then I will tell you,” said the countess, 
‘‘ You were that legacy. Do you understand? 
No? Then you shall. I am your mother, you 
are my dadghter. It is the duty of a daughter 
‘to obey her mother in all things. You shall 
obey. me in all things. Do you hear?” 

Lily stood before uer mother, trembling and 
with downcast eyes, and answered, ‘‘I hear.” 


“MASSA CHARLES” AND THE 
SILVER DOLLAR. 


One pleasant day in spring, not many years ago, 
a lady was sitting on the piazza of a house which 
belonged to a plantation on the beautiful Ashley 
River. A good-looking negro man, holding a pair 
of chickens, was walking up the noble avenue of 
oaks, and soon he stopped before the lady, making 
her a low bow. 

** Missis,” he said, ‘‘ dese ver chicken an’t gwine 
for stay young no longer. I want for know ef Missis 
lemme go for sell ’em in de city 2” 

‘Tl buy them, Jupiter,” said the lady. 

But that would not do. Jupiter wanted to get 
a present with the money’ for his sweet-heart, who 
had hinted to him that a head-handkerchief, or tur- 
ban, of all the colors of the rainbow, would suit her 
exactly; and he loc!--~ ~ disappointed that his 
kind mistress said: ‘‘ Well, Jupiter you may go, 
only be sure to come back by sunset.” 

With a joyful ‘*Thank you, Missis,” he rushed 
down to the boat-house, and soon had a light and 
pretty skiff out in the stream. As he was rowing 
he saw a gentleman beckoning him from the next 
plantation ; and nearing the shore he said, politely, 

Want me, Massa?” 


‘Yes; take me down to the city and I'll give 


you a quarter.” 
*‘ Sartain, Massa, wid pledjure ,” said Jupiter. 
The gentleman got in, and-began right away to 
talk; and Jupiter made himself very entertaining. 
Presently he said : 


dey fuss-rate.” 

‘* Well now, Jupiter,” said ‘‘ Massa Charles” (for 
it was he), ‘‘my wife says I must never do the 
marketing. If you told me a leg of mutton was a 
turnip I should believe you; but I will send you to 
Major Black, a friend of mine, who'll buy them if 
they are really good.” 

- “Tank you, Massa,” said Jupiter, and he rowed 
away like a good fellow. A 

‘“‘ Sing us a song, Jupiter,” said Massa Charles, 
‘*Come, I like to hear them. Mind, you must make 
it up yourself.” | 

‘*Oh, Massa! ow you ben ax me to sing?” he 
answered, pretending to be very bashful, and at the 
same time clearing his throat; then in a fine, clear 
voice he broke out in a longshore melody, keeping 
perfect time with the stroke of his oars: 


‘‘Ole Maum Dinah, she hab ‘leben chillen, 
Fol,de rol de ri ob! fol de rol de ray! 


Fol rol 
And he row to de landin’ we'd tank 
Fol de 


The last two iines were sung as the boat touched 
the dock ; Jupiter bowing and grinning from ear to 
ear as Massa Charles put the promised quarter .of 
a dollar in his hand and walked away, first telling 
him where Major Black !ived. 

Then this good man, about whom I could tell you 
a thousand stories, each one a thousand times bet- 
ter than’ the other, showing his kindness of heart, 
and how every body loved him—this good man 
strolled along King Street, with his hands in his 
pockets, humming to himself all he could recollect 
of ‘Ole Maum Dinah,” while Jupiter hastened to 
sell his chickens. He got a silver dollar for them, 
and, nearly wild with delight, set about buying the 
gorgeous cotton handkerchief which was to make 
Venus, his sweet-heart, more beautiful in his eyes 
than her classical heathen namesake. 

He walked along, looking into all the windows, 
and presently came to a little haberdasher’s shop 
in King Street, kept by two cross old women. 
They lived with: their brother, who was so much 
disliked that he rejoiced in the nickname of ‘‘ Tur- 
key-buzzard Skinflint.” If you want to show ex- 
treme disgust for any one in Charicston you have 
only to call him. ‘‘a tarkey-buzzard.” 

Jupiter entered the store, and pulling at his wool- 
ly forelock, pointed to a gorgeous handkerchief hang- 
ing over a string, and respectfully asked, 

‘* How much you ax for dem, Missis?” . 

‘*Tt’s a dollar,” said the oldest Miss Skinflint, 

ing about a third more than its value. 

‘*] ben take it, ef you please, Missis,” said Ju- 


p iter. 

‘*T don’t believe you've got a dollar,” said the 
cioss old thing; ‘‘let’s see that first.” 

Why, Missis, what for you talk so? I got him 
dollar here.” And he took the silver dollar out of 
his pocket and held it lightly up between his finger 
and thumb. 

The other sister had come out from behind the 
counter while he was speaking, and at the moment 
he held up the money she knocked his elbow. It 
might have been accident; but any how the dollar 
flew out of Jupiter’s hand and rolled under the 
counter in an instant. ~ 

‘‘Oh; Missis,” cried poor Jupiter, with a face of 
great distress, ‘‘lemme get "hind de counter an’ fine 
my dollar !” 


‘¢ Your dollar!” said the wicked woman. ‘Be 
off with you! You never had a cent.” 
‘‘Oh, Missis, please, do don’t talk so! los’ 


true for true. I got him for some chicken; and 
you know he ben under de counter.” 

**Get out of the store this minute,” cried both 
women, in a fury, just as Turkey-buzzard Skinflint 
sauntered in. 

‘‘ What are you about, you rascal ?” he said, fac- 
ing round on the poor fellow. 

I ‘clare it’s my dollar! 
in de store.” : 

But the wicked women declared he was a thief, 
come there to steal, and told Turkey-buzzard Skin- 
flint to go at once and get Limpy Jonas, the lame 
constable, to take him to the guard-house. 

At this very moment Massa Charles was walk- 
ing that way, and seeing a crowd collected he push- 
ed through to find out what it was all about. 

To his great surprise the very first person he 
saw was his friend Jupiter, with the big tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks and his limbs trembling; and 
he heard the cross old women telling every body 
that the nigger had entered the store with a cock- 
and-bull story about selling some chickens for a 
dollar, when he didn’t have fourpence, and only 
came there to steal. 

Massa Charles felt his anger rising. He would 
have given five dollars to have shaken the wicked 


I los’ 


thrown her wig over the house ; but controlling him- 
self, he beckoned to Jupiter and said, in a whisper, 
‘*See here; take this dollar and run for your life.” 
He held out a silver dollar as he spoke. And with 
a look of deep gratitude the poor fellow put the 
money in his pocket, darted away at the top of his 
speed, and was round the corner just as old Turkey- 
buzzard Skinflint and Limpy Jonas, the constable, 
came in sight. 

Whew! how mad they all were! They abused 
Massa Charles as much as they dared; but that 
was not much, for he quietly said, ‘‘ If you don’t 
take care I'll have you up for robbery, for I’m pret- 
ty sure the negro told the exact truth;” and then 
he walked away with his hands in his pockets. 

The next week Massa Charles was sitting at 
| home with his little daughter Fanny on one knee 
and his little daughter Laura on the other, telling 
them for about the hundred and fiftieth time the 
wonderful_story of ‘‘ Jack and the Dragon.” He 
had told just before the story of the ‘‘Old Porker 


J, who had seven little Pigs,” because that had always 


woman’s snapping false teeth out of her mouth and 


where Jack was killing the dragon, who had ninety- 
nine heads, all of which must be cut off before he 
would consent to die, when Prince John, the wait- 
er, came in and 3 

“ dere’a a man at de door; he say he 
name Jupiter; want for see you jes one leetle min- 
ute.” 

‘* Jupiter ?” repeated Massa Charles, thinking. 

‘*Yes, massa. Ebery body want for any ting, 
come for plague you. I ’clare you oughtn’t to ’cour- 
age dese yer fellows; dey too imperent!” 

-**T want to go too,” said Laura. 

‘* Me too,” said Fanny. 

So Massa Charles went out laughing, with a lit- 
tle monkey skipping on either side; and there at 
the door was the very black man whom he had 
saved out of the clutches of Turkey-buzzard Skin- 
flint, his wicked sisters, and Limpy Jones the con- 
stable. 

***Scuse me, massa,” said Jupiter, his black eyes 
shining with eager gratitude. ‘‘I don’t mean no 
disresvec’. You berry kind to me; I tank you 
much, dear massa: I can’t do noting ‘cept gib you 
dis chicken. He berry nice one. Please take him, 
massa.” 

His voice broke and trembled. He held out a 
beautiful white pullet as he spoke, and his intelli- 
gent face beamed with humble affection and re- 


spect. 

‘*Why, Jupiter,” said Massa Charles, ‘‘I only 
did for you what was just and right. It would 
have been wicked in me not to have defended you.” 

‘*God bless you; massa! When I tole some 
"quaintances "bout what you ‘been do for me dey 
say, ‘I bet dat ar Massa Charles—he so berry, .ber- 
ry kind to niggers.’ And so him was you, massa.” 

‘* J want little white chicken,” said Laura. 

‘*T too,” said Fanny. 

So Massa Charles, who had great delicacy of feel- 
ing as well as goodness of heart, thanked Jupiter 
and took the present he had brought. Bless your 
little hearts! it would have mortified and grieved 
the black man terribly if it had been refused, or 
Massa Charles had offered to pay for it. No, he 
knew better than that, and thanked Jupiter just 
the same as if he had been a friend on equal terms; 
and the black man weut home perfectly happy. 

One or two good people did live in Charleston in 


pilot, ‘we should thank God every 
a fool. Thank thyself, with a fair wind and steady helm.” 
So they talked, the captain venting his rage in oaths and 
curses, the pilot firm in his dependence upon God. As 
the vessel neared Willapack Point and the dismal cliffs of 
the Black Point, clouds began to rise; and while the many 

r faces were watching, one of those fric¢htful storms 
came on, in which the vessel became un. anageable, 
struck upon the rocks, and freight, men, captain, all were 
lost, except the pilot, who was washed ashore upon a plank. 
In the pauses of the storm, which was long and violent, 
the clang of the bells was distinctly heard; and still, they 
say, the buried bells give their mournful chime in the fre- 
quent storms which desolate the coast. 


A ourtous discovery has been made regarding the in- 
fluence of iron on vegetables. On the chalky shores of 
France and England, where there is an absence of iron, 
vegetation has a sere and blanched ap . This is 
entirely removed, it appears, by the application of a solu- 
tion of the sulphate of iron. Haricot beans watered with 
this substance acquired an additional weight of sixty 
cent. Mulberries, peaches, pears, vines, and wheat de 
advantages from the same treatment. 


AN amusing episode occurred a few days ago at the din- 
ner the Duke of Nassau is in the habit of giving after the 
Baden races to the foreign sportsmen who have attended 
them. The dinner takes place in the salon of the Russian 
Club. This year among the invités were the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, the Comte of Oldenburg-Saxe, the Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, some of the Jockey Club, and the Comte 
Westphalen, the winner of the annual steeple-chase at 
Iffezheim. As the Duke of Nassau and his friends were 
sitting down to dinner, one of the party remarked that 
there were thirteen. This fatal number struck terror in 
the hearts of most of the noble guests, who, however will- 
ing to risk their necks hunting or at a steeple-chase, proved 
utter cowards in presence of this mystic number. The 
question was put to the vote, and an overpowering major- 
ity compelled the Duke of Nassau to send for the officer on 

to avert the fearful danger to which he had so inad- 
vertently exposed his friends. 


Tue inhabitants of Chalons-sur-Saone, in France, were 
much astonished recently to see the sun, which was shin- 
ing brightly, suddenly obscured by a cloud of insects which 
fluttered in the air and intercepted its rays. The inhab- 
itants to shower water over them, the ground 
and the towers of the cathedral were quickly covered. 
They proved to be winged ants, very rare in France, but 
frequently seen in hot countries. A change of weather 
was pred by some old people, and the prediction was 
quickly accomplished, for heavy rain fell shortly after- 
ward. 


At the of the Rues des Marmousets and des Deux- 


friend, accompanied by.the dog of the missing ee 


with an uneasy air. It next rushed into the barber’s shop, 
and on the floor with such persist- 
ence that it led to the discovery of a trap-door over a cel- 
lar, which still existe, and where the body of the man was 
found cut into pieces. The barber, says the story, had 
made a bargain with his neighbor, whose pies, made of 
human flesh, had acquired a great celebrity, so that when 
a stranger came to get shaved he was placed on the trap, 
and, a spring being touched, he fell into the cellar below, 


where he was dispatched by the pastry-cook if not killed 
by the fall. The two murderers were broken on the whtel, 


death-watch (Anobium striatum) is a very common 
inmate of our houses. Among those who are aaneeuananel 


taneously from opposi 
perstitious terror wherewith by 
ed. The 


A goon story is reported from Vienna. A lady of prop- 
erty and thirty years fell in love with a young lawyer, a 
Dr. Kant, and invited him to her house. He came, 
she imagining he was shy in popping the qu 

he replied 


y choice, 
** But,” 
hardly aspire to her hand ; and, rather than allow myself 


the way 


restitution; but as no promise of age had been 
the case was, by two successive courts, decided against her. 


Tue subjoined story is creditable to the Scottish mater- 
nal instinct; Galt has no richer illustration: 

** One day—so goes this popular tradition—as Sir Alex- 
ander Murray was strolling down the avenue, he saw the 
Laird of mounted on his white pony, approach- 
ing, as if with the intention of visiting Darn Hall. After 

greetings Murray asked Haystoun if that was 
his intention. ‘Deed, it's just that,’ quoth Haystoun, 
*and I'll tell you my errand. I am gayn to court your 
daughter Jean.’ The Laird of Black y (who, * a 
reason that will afterward 
his neighbor should pay his that time) 
gave the thing the go-by by saying that his daughter was 
ower young for the laird. ‘E’en's you like,’ quoth Hay- 
an unceremonious leave of Blackbarony, hin that his 
visit would perhaps be more acceptable somewhere else. 
Blackbarony went home and immediately told his wife 
what had passed. Her ladyship on a moment's reflection, 


| seeing the advantage that was likely to be lost in the es- 


tablis t of her daughter, and to whom the 
of years was no objection, immediately exclaimed: * Are 
you daft, laird? awa’ immediately and call Hay- 


stoun back again.’ On this the laird observed—and this 
turned out the cogent reason for his having declined Hay- 
stoun’s visit)‘ Ye ken, my dear, Jean's shoon’s at the 


pair, and these good substantial ones, which would make 
a strange figure in a drawing-room of the present day.) 
‘Ye ken Jean's shoon’s at the mending.’ ‘* Hoot awa, sic 
nonsense,’ says her ladyship; ‘I°ll gie her mine.” ‘* And 
what will ye do yoursel?” ‘Do? says the lady: ‘Ill put 
on your boots; I've lang petticoats, and they will never be 
noticed. Rin and cry back the laird.’ Blackbarony was 
at once convinced by the reasoning and —s of his 
wife; and as Haystoun’s pony was none of the seg | 
Blackbarony had little difficulty in overtaking him an- 

persuading him to return . The laird having — 
conceived an affection for his hbor’s daughter the 

was paid. Jean was introdu in her mother’s shoes, 
the boots were never noticed; and the wedding took place 
in due time, and was celebrated with all the mirth and 
jollity usually yed on such occasions. The union 
turned out happily, and from it, as has been said, sprung 
the present family of Haystoun.” 


Tue following incident shows to what straits 
in England are reduced: Mr. H. J late- 
ly a paper-manufacturer of Maidstone, came to don 
having apparently failed in business. —He and a son sold 
medical bottles, and the son obtained a place at a wool- 
stapler’s, and two daughters made flannel shirts at 2s. the 
dozen. The father’s trade fell off, the son was struck 
down by a bale of wool, the daughters became ted, 
and at last for eight weeks they were compelled to live by 


wn. every article they possessed. hen they were 
Sat to a bare bed the elder daughter died of fatigue 
and overwork, and the jury, as they to view the 


body, found the other daughter dying of exhaustion and 
want of food. The jury found a verdict of death acceler. 
ated by overwork and fatigue ; and we trust the man who 
gave 2s. a dozen for making flannel shirts will remember 
the report while he lives. . 


Frenocn About thus discourses 
on the ordinary life of a ballet-girl, without ranking her 
in the list of angels or of fiends: * It is not uninteresting 
to consider for a moment the condition of these ng 
girls, almost all belonging to the lower classes, and some 
of whom are raised so high by beauty and talent—girls 
chiefly from fourteen to sixteen years of age, living on dry 
crusts and green apples in the garret of a needle-woman 
or the lodge of a portress. They steal up to their dressing- 
room. Fifteen minutes after they descend to the _—. 
nze, 


ure of hearing a young 
these charming words—‘ 


economic heights of lles or Montmartre. 
+! she limps a lit and her gray are 
of worldly wisdom as they cet along.” 
THe most curious instance of a change of instinct is 
mentioned by Darwin. The bees carried to Barbadoes 
and the Western Islands ceased to lay —— after the 
first year. They found the weather so and the mate- 


rials for honey so plentiful that they quitted their grave, 
mercantile character, became exceedingly profligate and 


more, and amused themselves by flying 


houses and stinging the negroes. , 


a was not willing that - 
visit af, r 


stoun, who was somewhat dorty, and who thereupon took . 


mending.’ (For the misses of those days had but one 


debauched. ate up their capital, and resolved to work no . 
the sugar- 


~ 


been seen an open ata formerly occupied b 

the houses, the still be 

ray if was who permitted the present habitation to be 
uilt. 

Tae late Dean Buckland is said to have been so inti- 
mately acquainted with the of all the geological 
formations of England that, one night belated, and 
not knowing where he was, he ted from his horse, 
took up & clod ofearth and tasted it. He immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Uxbridge!” and proceeded on his journey. 

OL LUSCCES if supe tion 
approaching death. Dole, however, is 
bie’ small beetle. which pera 
tion, rubs the neck and thorax (chest) Cohen Ie which 
means this, to some persons, terrible omen, is prodnced— 
fact which, if known, save a world 
causeless anxi uneasiness. larva state 
he was barber, work of old houses, they gnaw continually. When 
Fol de rol de ri oh? fol de rol de ray? 
Wid a stomach like a ti pan, a head like a crow-bar, under 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! eo See y en of vitality. 
r The death-watch, on account of its retired habita, minute 
He row dis boat so vad, boys, he couldn’t make it go far, endl eaten. ta 
Fol de rol de ri fol de rol do ray! 
Se massa stevedore! when done you get to their boring operations, the sound seems to proceed simul- 
thus adding to the su- 
to be dreaded from it is 
e ray! the injury it does through its excavations in the wood- 
work of our houses. It is not larger than a good-sized flea. 
my breast, and leave it unavowed forever.” The next day 
she executed a deed making over the sum of $75,000 to 
Dr. Kant, and sent him the deed with a note to the fol- 
lowing effect: ** Der Sir,—I have much pleasure in in- 
closing a Dawns whici: I hope will remove the obstacle in 
of your marriage. Believe me, etc., ALicz Mar- 
TInr.” Thereupon he proposed for the hand of the Frau- 
lein Fischel, the real lady of his love, and was accepted. 
Miss Martini forthwith sued the — —— for 
those days. Ah me! 
INTERESTING ITEMS. 
Tange is a romantic story told of Forrabury church, the 
parish in which Boscastle and its harbor lie. There were 
no bells to the church; and as the inhabitants heard the 
sound of the musical peal at Tindagel when the winds 
wafted it across the sea, they became anxious to have : 
some of their own. Their wishes were warmly seconded 
by Lord Bottreaux, who lived at the castle; and in due 
The vessel which was to wm be long-wished-for freight 
appeared in sight, and the inhabitants came out upon the 
rocks to watch its entrance into the harbor, The pilot, 
who had charge of the ship, hearing the distant sound of 
his own native bells at Tindagel, gave thanks to God that 
he should be on shore that night. ‘* Thank the good ship ; 
thank God ashore,” said the captain. ‘** Nay,” said the 
flowers, at the expense of the state, and more brilliant than 
the fairies and the houris of our dreams. Ministers and 
ee princes kiss their hands, and whiten their black coats with 
the chalk of tucir arms. ‘They whisper in their ears old 
| or new macrigals, which they sometimes understand. 
| a Some of them are gifted with talent; the words have to be 
Ermites, which aze both condemned to disappear, may be | wrested from others with pincers. A touch of the bell 
seen in the wall a sculptured stone, partially obliterated | summons the fairies to the stage; the crowd of patrons fol- 
by time, but which still bears some traces of the former | Jow them to the wing—virtuous patrons who brave the 
design, namely, a dog represented in bas-relief, in the possible fall of scenes, the trickling of oil from lamps,and jf 
place of a porcelain dog fixed there during the reign of | the varieties of foul air proper to the place, for the pleas- 
Henry II., to commemorate an act of instinct accomplished voice, slightly hoarse, murmur 
by one of those faithful animals, At No. 2 in that street ee ::. ‘cre nom! I have pains in 
lived, in adjoining shops, a barber and a pastry-cook. A my feet!’ The curtain rises, and, the twenty-four queens 
stranger having one day entered the shop of the former to | of an hour display their agility before the eyes of an ad- 
get shaved, was never seen to leave it. His family, being | miring public. .....They have little to fear from hisses or 
sv at his disappearance, had him sought for, and a | criticism. Midnight comes: all changes as in fairy tales. 
seekers were at length passing before this in the 
. Rue des Deux-Ermites the dog began to scent about him 
| 
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“around the doomed cit- 
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OFF MOBILE. 


WE give on this page several sketches relating 
to our naval fleet in Mobile harbor. One of these 
euts represents the reception of the wounded. on 
board the .Vetacomet, after passing the forts, August 
5. The wounded were then transferred to the Pen- 
sacola Hospital. The adjoining illustration is a 
plan of the Vhivkiste-—a plan which is exactly re- 
peated in the Winnebago. 
The Chickasaw isyan irr 
clad, mounting four guns. 
Its tonnage is 974 tons. 
It was built at Boston by 
Apams in 1863. 
The Winnebago was built 
at St. Louis in the same 
year. The torpedo guards 
represented in the. sketch 
are young'trees cutdown 
and stripped, with one end 
of each lasbed aboard, 
and the other ends con- 
nected together by trans- 
verse pieces. 

Another sketch repre- 
sents the Metacomet’s 
boats blowing up the reb- - 
el ram Nashville. This 
cut also gives a view of 
a portion of the obstruc- 
tions in the harbor. 

The lower cut is a 
view of Mobile city, with 
the rebel batteries guard- 
ing. the approaches, and 
our fleet in the fore- 
ground. 


-REFUGEES AT 
CITY POINT. 
As our military lines 

draw closer each day 


ies of Richmond and Pe- 

tersburg, the effect is secn not anly in the number 
of de-erters from the rebel army; but in the quanti- 
ty of refugees that come into our lines, glad of any 
opportunity of escape from the horrible scenes of 
desolation hitherto surrounding them. 

We give on page 701 a representation of the in- 
terior of the United States Behitary Commission 
Boat at City Point, Virginia, at 4 time when a num- 
ber of these refugees from Riciimond are availing 
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THE “METACOMET’S” 
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RECEIVING THE WOUNDED ON BOARD THE “*METACOMET,” Aveust 5, 1864. 


themselves of its hospitable shelter. In speaking 
of them our artist says: ‘‘The people here repre- 
sented appear to belong to two distinct classes. One 
family seemed to be of what is known as the ‘ poor 
whites’ in the South; the other family, if not ex- 
actly belonging to the ‘Chivalry,’ were evidently 
of a different and higher class. While they were 
staving on board, previous to their departure North, 
and during which time they received every atten- 
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The Rebel Gun-boat Morgan.” 


> 


tion and kindly consideration not only from the of- 
ficials of the United States Sanitary Commission, 


but from all who came in contact with them, many | 


opportunities were afforded for eliciting their opin- 
ions respecting the state of things between North 
and South. : 

‘‘The only man among them—the head of the 
family, represented in the extreme back-ground— 
was apparently a simple-hearted, ignorant fellow, 
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Ram.—2. Battery.—3. Gun-boat ** Morgan.”—4, 5,6, 7. Batteries.—S. Hospital Boat. 
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1. Forward Turret.—2. After Turret.—3. Pilot-house.—4. Smoke-stack.—5. Torpedo Rake.-—6, 6, 6,6. Torpedo Gua: 
with barrels for floating.—7, 7. Forward Closets.—-8. After Closet.—9. Opening for Boats.—10, 10, 10.—Hatchways, 


PLAN OF THE UNITED STATES IRON-CLAD, THE “CHICKASAW.” 


who was inclined to be very communicative, and 
who seemed never to have entertained any ill feel- 
ing toward our section — content if people would 
only allow him to cultivate his little patch of 
ground in peace and safety. The women through- 
out, however, and even the little children—doubt- 
less well taught hitherto to look upon the Yankees 
as a set of bugaboos—were surrounded, seemingly 
at any rate, by an air of restraint and haughty de- 


BOATS BLOWING UP THE REBEL RAM “NASHVILLE,” Avcosr 16, 1864.—[SketcHepD ny Gro. WATTERS. } 


pendence, as if they were as much hurt as pleased 
by the kindnesses showered upon them, When 
the man was asked by a by-stander what object he 
had in coming North, and if he would not have pre- 
ferred staying South, one of the young women re- 
plied for him, in a rather pert manner: ‘The only 
thing / came away for was them nasty guns you 
kept firing!’ When asked again what notion they 
had of the Yankees before they saw them, the same 


= = 


. “Chickasaw.'"—10. Octorora.""—11. Pinola.”"—12. ** Winnebago.” —13, 


young woman replied: ‘We thought you was com. 
ing to kill us all and use us bad.’ Some one said: 
‘How could you imagine such a thing?’ to which 
she replied: ‘ How could we know any better? ep. 
ery body said so!” | 

‘* Not one in this family, confessedly, could read 
or write, except the man, who said he could read 
‘print’ a little. The women and children had all 
very nice and regular features, and your artist must 
not think that the pipes 
I have put in the mouths 
of some of the former is 
a matter of fancy. All 
the women smoked, and 
common clay pipes were 
to be seen sticking out 
of lips far too pretty for 
such occupation. 

‘* Whatever these peo- 
ple may have originally 
thought of the North and 
its inhabitants, it is evi- 
dent that they are now 
becoming but too glad 
to exchange for a hide- 
ous life in the South the 
chance of pursuing their 
future career among us 
as independent free men 
and women, even though 
the insensate prejudices 
of a life may still cling 
to them a little longer. 
Certainly such treatment 
as these outcasts received 
from the United States 
Sanitary Commission at 
City Point, and as they 
will doubtless receive ev- 
ery where else—could it 
only be known among 
their deluded people — 
would be enough to open 
the eyes of the most ig- 
norant, and to touch the 
hearts of the most vin- 
dictive among them.” 

As an episode to the picture there is introduced 
in the fore-ground the figure of a wounded man, at- 
tended by Doctors M‘DonaLp and Swacw, of the 
United States Sanitary Commission—an extraneous 
and voluntary work which these gentlemen are not 
unfrequently called on to perform, in addition to 
their other multifarious and charitable duties. 

Since Grant's last movement the number of de- 
sertions from the rebel army has greatly increased. 


Metacomet.” 


VIEW OF MOBILE AND THE FEDERAL FLEET IN THE BAY.—[Sxercuep By Geo, WATTERS. } 
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RICHMOND REFUGEES ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION BOAT, AT CITY POINT, VIRGINIA.—Sxercuep ny J. R. Hamrero.—[Sre Pace 700.} 


FARIS FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


In regard to the Paris Fashions for October we 
have just to observe that, for finishing up the fine 
season out of town, the dress bonnet is not at all 
de monde, especially if the lady be young. The 
new casquette (shown in our last month’s engrav- 
ing of the fashions) and the Windsor hat with feath- 
ers are the two varieties of fancy chapeaux most in 
vogue. For tovlette de ville, however, the ordinary 
bonnet is necessary, and should be of the shape in- 
dicated in our fourth illustration. It may be of 


any color, but is usually of white muslin, orna-— 


| 


mented with black beads or velvets, and rests close-_ 


ly to the head. In all probability, however, this 
shape, as well as the material, will undergo consid- 
erable modifications at the approach of the winter 
season. 

The predominant color for dresses still continues 
to be white, or the lighter tints of the colors for 
which the summer of 1864 has been remarkable. 
For colored silks of darker hues, and especially for 
foulard dresses, straw ornaments have been applied 
with advantage ; and these have the dovble merit 


of originality and cheapness, two qualities some- 


what rare in this age of imitative ostentation, for 


the gratification of which the most extravagant 
sacrifices are so frequently made. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


g.1. Evening Dress.—Robe of white alpaca, orna- 
ian with black lace insertion, surrounded by bou- 
clettes of black velvet; the vest is similarly ornamented. 
Muslin chemisette, with collar and cuffs of embroidered 
muslin. The head-dress is composed of a wide entredeux, 
trinimed with narrow guipure over rose-colored silk, term- 
inated by a rose-colored silk bow and ends. 

Fig. 2. Dress for a Little Boy.—Low-necked nankeen 
Sela ‘trimmed with black worsted braid; the rounded 
teeth on the edge of the shirt are bordered with black 
binding. Wide sleeves, with a band descending from the 


~ Fig. 8. Dress for a Young Lady.—Checkered gray fou- 
lard robe, trimmed round the edge of the skirt with van- 
dyke blue ribbon, surmounted by three narrow bands of 
blue silk. Muslin canezou, pointed in front, plaited 
throughout the corsage, and ornamented with narrow 
strips of blue velvet. The bonnet, of the latest shape, is 
in tulle bouillonné, the curtain being replaced by a gar- 
land of blue flowers hanging over a narrow white lace that 
partly covers the catogan. 


Fig. 4. Walking Dress.—Lilac foulard robe, trimmed, 
as shown in the illustration, with mauve - -colored silk 
edged with-black silk guipure. Small upright collar, fast- 
ened by a rose-colored cravat. Chapeau Windsor, orna- 
mented with white feather in front, and another large 
feather falling over the hinder portion of the Tuscan 


shoulder scarfwise, and attached at _ waist. 
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LITTLE STARLIGHT. 


It was soon after the first of those terrible Wil- 
derness battles of last spring that Little Starlight 
made his first appearance among US. 

Now have you any idea who Little Starlight was ? 
Very probably, from his romantic name, you picture 
him to yourself as a pretty boy—a beau-ideal Young 
America, with clustering curls, and the relevant 
blooming precocity of face and form. Nothing of 
the kind. Our Little Starlight was a negro urchin, 
extremely small for his age—which might have 
been fifteen could we have had a date to reckon 
from—and as black as the ace of spades, when the 
ace of spades is excessively black and shiny. 

Where he came from, who he belonged to, how 
he came among us, we never exactly knew. He 
was a sort of masculine Topsy, and probably mere- 
ly ‘‘ growed” somewhere in the vicinity of our biv- 
ouac. On the morning after the battle he had 
been found in our lines, strutting about the camp 
in a very nonchalant way, with a quick, observing 
eve for every thing he saw. His appearance was 
comical in the extreme. Upon his ebon head, and 
entirely concealing his crisp wool, was jauntily 
placed a span-new artillery cap, which he had prob- 
ably picked up from the field. He had fastened to 
the right shoulder of his ragged coat—a swallow- 
tailed blue of unkaown artiquity—an immense ep- 
aulet, probably plundered from the baggage of some 
rebel officer; while a silken sash of flaring crimson 
was twined round his waist in a manner at once 
striking and barbaric, with a long end that trailed 
behind like the gaudy tail of some variegated tropic 
bird. His trowsers—we will skip them ; let it suf- 

‘fice to say that they were unmentionables to the 
last degree. 

No one could tell how the little fellow got into 
the camp, and he wouldn't tell himself. The pick- 
ets and sentries swore prodigiously that he had not 
passed them. So we were compelled to let the 
mystery of his appearance remain unsolved. 

It was shortly after sunrise when the corporal 
of the guard brought him before me, with 

‘+ Here’s a prisoner, or contraband, or something 
of the kind, chaplain. 1 just picked him up, and 
don’t know what to do with him.” 

I almost exploded with laughter at seeing the 
individual in question, but immediately sat down 
on a stump and proceeded to investigate. Captain 
Allen came along at the same time, and presently 
the Major also dropped in. So we formed ourselves 
into an informal court-martial around the object of 
our attention, with the view of having some amuse- 
ment for the hungry half hour that would elapse 
before breakfast. The * brass” of the lad was sur- 
prising; for he never changed countenance during 
the whole of this ceremony, which we made as im- 
posing as we could by word and look. All eyes 
were turned on me expectantly, so I opened the 
proceedings. ; 

‘What is your name, my boy ?” 

*‘Dun’no, mass’r. ‘Spect I isn’t got none,” was 
the reply, accompanied by a sparkling grin of ex- 
traordinary breadth, as though his anonymous con- 
dition was a matter of much self-satisfaction. 

_ **Oh, you must have some name.” I said. ‘* What 
did they. call you at home?” 
- “Jallerscame wi'out callin’. But wen I shinned 
along kinder slow, sometime dey’d sing out, ‘ Nig!’ 
sometime ‘Little Nig!’ an’ den agin, ‘ Hyar, you 
d—d Nig!’ I'll bet dey did, mass’r! Yah! yah! 
I’se a awful cuss, I is!” he continued, swinging his 


* arms gleefully about and shuffling his bare feet, as 


if contemplating a breakdown. 

_ “Silence!” roared the Major, who acted as pre- 

siding officer, at the same time knitting his brows 

furiously to conceal the laughter which almost 
choked him. “Silence, or I'll commit you for 
contempt!” | 

Somewhat startled by the vehemence of this in- 
junction the little fellow remained silent, and, tak- 
ing off his cap, commenced stroking his mat of a 
head in a serious manner, which was more comical 
than his mirth. 

“Well, my friend,” I resumed, “ where do you 
come from ?” 

‘*No whar ob late, mass’r. 
out recen'ly. Yer see I’'se a awful cuss, I is. 
yah! I’se—” 

Silence !” exclaimed the judge. 
“‘Sartin, sartin, mass'r! Yah! yah!” 
**Who do you belong'to ?” I resumed. 
“Yah! yah! I ain’t got none. Yer see he’s 

gwine away, he is.” 

“But what was your master’s name ?” 

“*Cunnel Billy.” 

Billy what ?” 

‘*Dun’no. Yer see dis chicken were left behin’ 
wid ole missus an’ de gals, wile Mass’r Billy gwine 
to de war way upto Richmon’. An’ yer see, de ole 
missus she dun gib dis nig a lickin’, so I jis slips 
out in de night time, climbs inter de barn, steals all 
de pigeons, an’ clars de track for Ole -Virginny. 
Yah! yah! I'se a awful cuss, I is!” 

‘Pigeons! What did you do with the pigeons ?” 
l asked, my curiosity carrying me away from the- 
subject in hand. | 

** Libs on’em to be shore, mass'r! Dey’se bully 
fodder, nicer dan de hard tack. Yah! yah! I’se 
got jis one lef’.” hy 

And sure enough, as he spoke, he drew from one 
of the capacious pockets of his tattered coat a sorry 
looking pigeon, still alive, which, before we could 
guess his intention, he proceeded to put to death in 

' avery summary manner. Nipping the head of the 
bird between his finger and thumb, he twirled the 
body around in the air till it fell to the ground, com- 
pletely twisted from the head, which remained in 
his hand. 

**What are you doing that for?” I exclaimed, 
somewhat horrified at what 1 saw, as were the rest 
of the ** Court.” | 

The little fellow threw away the pigeon’s head 
without answering, picked up the body, and laid it 
at my feet with a “ Yah! yah!” from which I judged 

that it was meant as a present for my breakfast. 

‘** Well, what is the tiecision of the Court?” said 


Z laughing, and turning to the Major. 


I’se been sleepin’ 
Yah! 


| 
| 


‘¢T really do not know,” wasthereply. ‘‘ Ask the 
monkey if he will fight, and which side he favors.” 

I put the question. 

‘‘De Union all de time, shore /” was the enthu- 
siastic reply. 

‘* What can you do?” I asked. 

The little fellow cast a comprehensive glance 
around him in every direction, as if he could do any 
and every thing under the sun, and was merely 
puzzled upon whick to try his hand for an outset. 

At length his eye caught sight of a kettle-drum 
which was taking an airing a short distance off, and 
with a guffaw ot delight he ran toward it. Quick as 
thought the strap was over his shoulder, the sticks 
were in his hand, and throwing back his head with 
a gesture of pride, he rolled off the reveille with the 
flourish and accuracy of a master. 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried Captain Allen. ‘‘ You’re the man 
we want. Why‘not have him drum for our com- 
pany ?” he added, turning to me. ‘‘ Johnny went 
into the hospital day before yesterday, and we have 
had !ut little music since.” 

** .n excellent idea !” said I. 

The Major also agreed; and Starlight, to his in- 
finite satisfaction, was forthwith installed as sec- 
ond drummer-boy, Company C, —th New York In- 
fantry. 

His name—by which he was altogether known 
among us—originated, at the suggestion of one of 
the officers, in the wonderfully starry aspect of the 
heavens on the night preceding the early morning 
of his ‘‘ capture.” 

He was a favorite in the company, and a stand- 

ing joke with the regiment, in a single day. No 
one could surpass him on the drum, and he never 
complained of too much work. We made him wash 
himself thoroughly in the river, and then presented 
him with a genuine uniform, of which he appeared 
as proud as a young peacock of her sprouting tail. 
Little Starlight was not one of us long, but if I 
should undertake to describe one-half of his whim- 
sical characteristics “‘the sun would go down on 
the unfinished tale.” 
He never got out of humor, was never excessive- 
ly hungry, and his slender frame was of iron mould. 
He endured, without a murmur or any marks of 
fatigue, marches which tried to the utmost the stal- 
wart frames of hardened veterans, and would, after 
the march, execute with gusto a dozen breakdowns, 
Jim Crows, and Bob Ridleys for the diversion of 
the weary regiment. I never saw him flinch when 
under fire, and I have seen him under the hottest. 
He had a penchant for obtaining trophies.on the 
field of battle ; and carried so many knives and pis- 
tols upon his person that he was quite a walking 
arsenal. More than once he was seen to use his 
fire-arms, and if at long range, it was, nevertheless, 
with the best of intentions. } 

It is true he had his foibles, and grave ones.. He 
was a natural-born thief, and my most impressive 
sermonizing totally failed to convince him of the 
gravity of his fault.. He seemed to consider him- 
self naturally depraved, and was therefore philoso- 
phically -omplacent with his sin, meeting my ad- 
monitivi:-~ with his usual ‘ I’se a awful cuss, mass’r, 
Tis.” In my heart, search as I would, I cculd find 
less of blame than pity for him when I thought of 
the criminal neglect which must have attended his 
bringing up, with that of the rest of his wronged 
and unfortunate race. Besides, the material effects 
of his thieving were not considerable. There was 
not much to steal in the first place; and when any 
one did miss any thing worth retaining, a tight 
clutch upon Starlight’s windpipe and a few prepos- 
terous threats would generally cause him to ** shell 
out” the missing article, if it was really in his pos- 
session. And it seemed generally conceded that 
his virtues more than counterbalanced his foibles. 
For his hand was as ready to support a wounded 
man to an ambulance as it was at rifling the pockets 
of a fallen foe. 

There was one thing alone which almost redeemed 
him in my eyes; and that was his passionate desire 
for freedom—his enthusias‘ic devotion to the cause 
under whose banner he served. 

My duties as chaplain were in sad demand in those 
bloody battle-days, when ministrations to the dying 
and prayers for the dead were so frequently required; © 
but I found some time, nevertheless, to devote to 
Starlight. The little heathen always listened with 


with a perceptible stolidity which often discouraged 
me, except when I spoke of the future of his race, 
of their prospects for freedom and improvement. 
His eyes would light up at this, his expressive feat- 
ures would fairly glow with enthusiasm. 


in my bones. 


TI knows I'll be free!” 

are so already,” said I. ‘‘ The President’s 
Proclamation has made you so. You have nothing 
to fear.” 

** Jis’ so, mass’r,” he replied. ‘* De Presiden’ he 


am a nice man, fe am. But I doesn’t feel it in de 
bones yit; I nebber will till I git on to him, yer 
know. Jis’ lemme git on to him—only once!” 
**On to whom ?” I asked. 
“On to de Ole Man—Cunne! Billy. 
git on to him, den I'll be free!” 
“You surely would not kill your old master?” 
‘*Wouldn’t 1? Yah! yah!” And thereat Star- 
light began to fumble among the various knives 
and pistols which adorned his person in a manner 
that was any thing but conciliatory. ‘Trus’ dis 
chicken,” he continued. ‘I keeps on de look-out 
in ebery fight. I seed him lick my ole mudder till 
de blood flew. Jis’ lemme on to him, mass’r, and 
you'll see de blood fly yourse’—. Yah! yah! I’se 
a awful cuss, I is.” : 
Upon a briefer acquaintance with Starlight I 
should have smiled at the seriocomic manner in 
which these sentiments were enunciated; but, as 
it was, I shuddered at the intensity of passion which 
lurked in his tones. 


Jis’ lemme 


marches and counter-marches, with which General 
Grant terrified and confused the rebel foe, from the 
Rapidan o the walls of Richmond, Little Stagligh 


conducted himself with sterling credit, winning 


the profoundest gravity to every thing I said, but j 


Yes, mass’r,” hc one day exclaimed, ‘‘I feels it . 
It'll come roun’ one day or ’nother. | 


And through all those terrible battles, and rapid 


golden opinions from all, and, upon one occasion, a 
hearty hand-shake from the General of our divi- 
sion. 

It was, however, at the severe skirmish on our 
left, immediately following our general repulse from 
the rebel] works, and shortly before the transfer of 
our army to the south bank of the James, that the 
part which Starlight played in the great drama was 
to assume a truly tragic phase. 

The enemy’s skirmishers and ours were hotly en- 
gaged, and the fight bade fair to be bloody, if brief. 
I was immediately in the rear of a portion of our 
regiment, which was in reserve, busy with the 
wounded; and Starlight was hopping about me, 
doing what he could to assist, but now and then 
looking up, and throwing curious glances toward 
the fight, which was not distant. 

Suddenly an exclamation from him cansed me 
to turn, when I saw him gazing intently, with his 
hand pointing toward the ground where the skirm- 
ish was progressing. 

“Hooray! hooray! 
he shouted. 

He succeeded in directing my attention to a fine- 
looking rebel officer, who was cheering on his men 
in a charge they were making upon our position. 

“‘Dat’s him! dat’s him !” cried Starlight, at the 
same time freeing himself from his drum and cast- 
ing it on one side, while his voice was wild and 
strange with a fierce joy. _ 3 

And before I could arrest him, or exactly under- 
stand his intention, he snatched a musket and bay- 
onet from the ground, and ran like a deer after our 
column, which was advancing to repel the threat- 
ened assault. 

From my position I could see the whole affair. 
The smoke of the musketry fire was thick, but -. 
western gale was blowing, and the opposing coi- 
umns were pretty plainly discernible. Then the 
firing ceased, and I saw them meet in the shock of 
steel to steel. The ranks of the rebels were bro- 
ken, and they scattered back toward their abatis 
and the thick woods on their right; but the officers 
retained their ground, endeavoring to inspirit their 
men by their.own examples, and fighting bravely. 
I saw Little Starlight rush headlong at the man to 
whom he had directed my attention, and I -could 
hear his shrill cheer.come floating to me on the 
wind. He seemed to be but he'f the size of his an- 
tagonist, yet they met with a shock which seemed 
equal on both sides. The officer evaded the bayo- 
net of his puny foe, and struck out sharply with his 
sword ; and I saw the blood spring up high from the 
negro’s neck. But the next instant they closed ; 
the rushing bayonet gored the breast of the officer, 
and he rolled to the plain. Twice—thrice I saw the 
flashing bayonet leap into the air, and flash down 
again upon the prostrate man; and then, with a 
louder whoop than before, Starlight sprang on fur- 
ther into the fight; and the whole scene was shut 
from my view by the gathering smoke, for the 
breeze had died away. 

The fight was soon over. The rebels were driv- 
en far back into the woods, their abatis captured and 
held, and we in possession of the field. My inter- 
est in what I had witnessed was so intense that I 
immediately hastened to the ground. ' 

Our loss had been inconsiderable, but that of the 
enemy was large. Their dead and wounded lay in 
ail directions. I found the officer with whom I had 
seen Starlight engaged. He wore the insignia of a 
rebel captain, and was stone-dead, with his breast 
pierced many times by bayonet thrusts. As I was 
standing beside the body, Sergeant K—— of Com- 
pany C came up to me with a troubled look. 

‘Little Starlight is dying, Sir,” was his greet- 
img, ‘‘and he wishes to see you very much.” 

‘*Starlight dying! Impossible!” I ejaculated, at 
the same time hurrying to the point indicated. 

It was but too true. 

Little Starlight lay at the edge of the enemy’s 
works, with a frightful gun-shot wound in the back 
part of his head, and as many as twenty brave fel- 
lows were clustering around him with sympathizing 
looks and tearful eyes. You may not believe me, 
but nevertheless I speak the truth when I say that 
the brave boy grinned joyously when he saw me. 

** Yah! yah! Mass’r Chaplain,” he cried, as I 
knelt by his side and took his hand; ‘dis nig’s 
done for, he is. But did yer see me in de fight, 
mass'r? Did yer see me tackle dat ole coon, Cun- 
nel Billy? Yah! yah! I'se got it at last, mass’r! 
I’se a awful cuss; but I’se got it at last !” 

**Got what, my poor boy ?” I whispered, with 
a trembling voice. 

: ‘*‘ FREEDOM!” cried Starlight, springing to his 

I saw that wild, strange gleam of passion leap 
into his rude features, and then he fell back into 
my arms. 

“Tt am a lubly day, mass’r,” he continued, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘It am ebening 
now, an’ de sun am setting, massr. But I hears 


Dere he is! dere he is!” 


De day am breakin’ for dis chile, mass’r; for J’se 
got i at last!” 

His voice failed him here. He moved his lips; 
but in a 1:10ment they were stilled forever. He 
was dead. 7 

I laid him down gently on the grass. 

The Major had also been standing by. 

“ Come,” said he, taking me by the arm—“‘come, 
let us go.” 

And as we went away I saw his mustache trem- 
ble perceptibly. 

There were three regular members of Company 
C who died the death in that skirmish, but I think 
not one of them was mourned with a deeper, sin- 
cerer sorrow than was Little Starlight. One of the 
sergeants, who was a rude rhymster in his way, 
composed a brief epitaph for him. Others of the 
company performed what little offices they could ; 
and the Colonel inquired particularly into the cir- 
cumstances of his death. The Union slain were 
buried separately —they were so few. Starlight 
also had a little grave of his own. He was free at 
last, and he thus came inté the ownership of about 


| five feet of that earth which had not been a very 
affectionate mother to him. | 


de big drum ob de sky rollin’ de rebellie ob de Lord. 


I said that he had an epitaph. It was scrawled 
upon the rude head-board by the author; and, ag 
there is something epigrammatic about it, it may 
not be out of place to conclude our stovy with. 

Lirrie STARLIGHT, 
WHOSE ILL-8TARRED SPIRIT WON 

ITs RIGHT TO BLESSED FREEDOM THROUG 
THE FOEMAN’S DEADLY GUN. 


BUT HE WILL, DOUBTLESS, SOMEWHERE 
SHINE BRIGHTLY AFTER ALL, 

AS THE STARS ARE IN THEIR GLORY 
WHEN THE SHADES OF EVENING FALL. 
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him at from two to six miles. PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, ConTENTS : 
PLAYING CARDS. Specigcias of the NEW YORK, J 

transparent power to strength- A TOUR THROUGH ARIZONA. By J. Ross 

The American Card Company’s en and improve the sight, For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. Baownr.—(Second Pusey.) : 

. . without the distressing result of frequent cha Cata- ILLUSTEATIONS.—Pimo Indian Girls.—Castle Dome. 

Cards, logues sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Ocu- | (| A M S FOR N () LD iERS Camp; 

ational mblems. ope —Mesa Tower.—Scene of the Oatman Masra- 

lists—Optician, 609+ Broadway, New York. THE | cre.—Apache Hanging. Apache Crucified. — White's Mill 


They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular Women 
idea. The suits are EaGLEs, SHIELDS, STARS, and FLags. NINE HOME GAMES in a small box, and weighing but = oe = 
in place of King, Goppess oF Lisggty for Queen, PLAYING CARD Ss! Five OUNCES. 

Grandas. 


and Masor for Jack. Prepared expressly for the Knapsack or Haversack. Paintings on the Rocks.—Casas 
All the games can be played as readily as with cards Playing Cards. By Mail, post-paid, for $1 00. AT a plbemy , 
bearing foreign emblems, Each pack is put up in an ele- ' 7 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., A CRUISE ON THE “SASSACUS.” 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. Springfield, Mass. owes llision, —** ; ” 
In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to laying Car das. Co Ob! re Gone! 
rll these cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be eent, LAMP CHIMNEY CLEANER, the Fog. Dlockade-Rusner Wild Dayrell Ashore. 


og.—Blockad 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address Cabin of the Wild Da yrell. ttacked by S ra Pm 
AMERI —The Admoniti ing on Shore and Burning.— 
the b -Steamer.—The Purser.—Putti 

.— The Ca 


CAN CARD COMPANY, BEST THING OUT. 
PAT'D MAR 22 (864 out the of the Nutfield.—Ths Drow 


Ifyouwanttoknow,&c| Finest Card Ever Issued! Made by F. T. Warren, Pa. ; J. Horomson | Abandoned te bla MINES: 


. Of new and elegant design, and are the same in all par- } & Co., Wholesale Agents and Lamp Dealers, 62 Vesey St., M 
Y SOLDIER. 
Read Medical Common Sense. | ticulars as old style cards, with the exception that by hold- | New York. Samples sent free by mail for 25cts. It saves EXPLORING THE MAGALLOWAY. 


n ing them to th ht you see time and vexation, and will not break chim . Itd 
A curious beok fer euricus people, and a good book for its work Sold by all Lamp Deal THE REAL COST 
every one. Price, $1 50. To be had at all mews depets. 52 Beautiful Pictures. THE DECLINE OF TRAGEDY. 
Contents tables mailed free. Address Enclose $1 25 and three red stampe for sample pack. $144 | 4 s Government Artificial Leg Depots, | LOST! 
ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N. Y Where the Government furnishes the U. | AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCESS. 
Th ide R for . a _ Army and Navy Leg to Soldiers gratis, or its MY REFUGEES. . 
Great Inside Route BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 
BOSTON. et Jo a mo- | WOMAN'S PROFESSION DISHONORED. 
ti t ankle like th t 658 ’ 
GOLD PENS, Broadway, New York; Rochester; | COUSIN ALICE'S GRAVE. 
VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE. PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of cago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; and St, Louis, Mo. UPS AND DOWNS. 7 
AVOIDING “POINT JUDITH." > | PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag’t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. | — Citizens furnished on private account. AUTUMN TIME. 
2 Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. For instructions, address Dr. BLY, at nearest Depot. AMONG THE SHEAVES. ” 
The magnificent Steamer : With an Illustration. 
COMMONWEALTH, O YOU WANT LUXURIANT _ OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Cartes Dickzrs. 
Ox TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, anp SATURDAYS. WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will Character. 
The elegant Steamer force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 


est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price, $1— 
mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —Mrs. Boffin discovers an 
The Bird of Prey brought down.—The Petson of the 
and the bad Child.—The Dinner at Veneering‘s. | 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
» ANGELS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. Illustrated. or 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. . 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
Ox MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, anp FRIDAYS, | 52 by 
AT 5 O'CLOCK P.M. er. 
These boats start from Pier No. 18 North River (foot of . 
Cortlandt St.), and are acknowledged by all experienced 
travellers to be among the largest, strongest, most com- S T A Ni M E rR ! NG 
fortable, and best that have ever run in American waters. 
At all seasons and in all weather these boats invariably . 
make the passage on time. Sumptuous suppers and lux- 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 


uriously fi feat of the 4 
&c., address H. C. L. Mears & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N.Y. ILLUsTRaTIONS.—Autumu Paletot.—Under-Sleeve. 
mn. hs and State-rooms may be secured ot Fierntante Print F Sal Corsage & Basque.—Bolero Vest —Corselet and Collar. | 
ress Office, No, 65 Broadway, and at No. 1 est St., rin ing-Presses or Sale. _ 
N 
tribution x51. 3 to a 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 96x40, $1500. f upon the of ch Number 
ERS, og Ne We ccou es on 
HISKERS. Apply to HARPER & BROTH 329 Pearl St., N.Y. ane show figur hich 
or One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the SS ———————T as noted on our . [ 
**Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant Attention Company y may thus ascertain whether he has received the proper 
to force @ heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face Grover & Baker’s credit for his remittance, and also when to renew his 
in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, without Clark’s Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet i : Subscription. In renewing Subscriptions Subscribers 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or | warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches Highest Premium are particularly requested to name t NUMBER with 
refunded. Descriptive circulars mailed Ad- | in six — smoothest face, Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines, New ge should commence ; ow will 
Tess ANFO Lansingburg, N. Y. jury to the skin. Any person using guent, an us avoid receivi uplicates, or missing jumober. 
finding it mot as represented, by informing me of the fact, 495 Broadway, New York it ia desirable that a Renewal should be few 
~ SHUL CURLIQUE. ling the Hair. | can have their money returned them at any time within ome 4 3 expiration of the former ‘ 
Price 50 = Sent wn ney and Baw ‘Address 3 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed New Pocket Aibums, holding 16 ae. = tion, in order that our books may be phen ey 
C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. and post-paid, to apy address, on receipt of the money. cheapest and the best Album in the market. Price only 5 | justed. Atteniion to this will obviate nine-tenths of tha 
— : —— Address, A. C. CLARK, cents. Card Photographs of Gens. Grant, Meade, Butler, | ry0¢8 which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 
P. O. Drawer 118, Hooker, Sheridan, Sherman; Farragut, Foster, Lincoln, ; 
Albany, N. Y. M‘Clellan, &c. Price only 10cts.each. Foreign birds, em- TERMS 
bracing the beautiful Birds of Paradise, very choice, Price One Copy for one Year . . . . $400 
ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS only Sets. per cet of 12 assorted cards. New Map of Rich- 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by | mond, Price only 10cta, Cataloguessentfree. G.W-Tom- | An Extra Copy, ory 
Union troops, tes went y HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, linson, Publisher, 221 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. at $4 00 or 6 lor $20 00. 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. Harper's MaGazine 3 WEEKLY. 
| Agents Wanted for a New Work. | one year, $8 00. 
D. APPLETON & CO. have just published Cyclopesdia HARPER & BROTHERS, PusiisHess. 
* Kalliston. of Commercial and Business illustrated with — 
Burnett's KALLIston is prepared expressly to remove | 40 steel portraits of noted Merchants of Europe, Asia, and Circulation nearly 100,000. 


America, as well as finely-executed wood-cuts. In 2 large 


all unpieasant conditions of the skin; it cures CHAPPED | ¥.).  gyo, price $8 00. Apply to the Publishers, 443 and 
445 ork. 


— HANDS as one result of its perfectly healthy action. Broadway, New Y | 
Albums for the Army. | —- | HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
| "|THE REV. CHARLES KING| DR. BRIGGS’S GOLDEN 
Our New Pocket Album, 2B will scnd (FREE oF cost) to Physicians and In- *** | win gee a full set of Whiskers or Mustache to grow ae : | 
holdi: vuscids a PRESCRIPTION for the Prevention ** * ks. One for One Year. . « « « 40 
olding sixteen pictures, and sold at nape — thick and besutifal in five wee 2 Copy 
and Cure of CONSUMPTION (IN ITS MOST AD- Testimonials of Thousands. Qne Copy for Three Months . - 100 
Seventy-five Cents, VANCED STAGES), for the : radical removal of den O’Dor by mail, sealed and post-paid, Il be for 
Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of | SYSTEM, snl Chicago, II $2000. Payment invariably in advanee, 
ga the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. Full Jiree- ___One Dollar line for -in- 
Seventy-five Cents. tions for Treatment, with General Adrice, will *** Wonderful! Strange! Full fustructions, by Cents line for out: 
SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, | gg accompany the PRESCRIPTION. see side Advertisements each a. 


a few hours, and make a world of fun. Sent by mail for 
9% cta,, or 6 for $1. Address M. A. Jaggers, Calhoun, Ul, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


| which any person can master the art of Ventriloquism in 


hotograph Album Manufacturers, | Address, with stamp, REV. CHARLES E. KING 
Springfield, Mass. StTaTion D, Howse, N. | 
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